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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


That elephants are the animal 
most associated with the circus is as 
true today as a century ago when 
people measured the quality of a 
troupe by the size of its elephant 
herd. While the public quit counting 
years ago, there is still a vague, un- 
spoken sense that a circus isn't real- 
ly a circus unless it has at least one 
pachyderm, which may explain why 
in 1996 virtually every show of any 
consequence had one or more. The 
extraordinary photo on this month's 
cover offers a hint why our fascina- 
tion with them never dims. Tarzan 
Zerbini Circus, Crystal Lake, II- 
linois, April 21, 1996. Sheelagh 


Jones photo. 
NEW MAILING SERVICE 





The Bandwagon has moved to a 
fully computerized mailing service. 
The additional four digits and a bar 
code have been added to each ad- 
dress. This will provide better ser- 
vice by the post office, allowing cop- 
ies to be received in a more timely 
manner. 

Some typographical errors may 
have occured in transcribing of the 
new mailing list. The list will be 
used for the dues statements that 
you will receive shortly. Please 





check your name and address zip 
code and advise the secretary- 
treasurer of any corrections when 
sending your dues. Dues must be re- 
ceived by July 1 to receive the July- 
August issue. 
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Sam Keen 

16331 Norrbom Rd. 
Sonoma, CA 95476 
James G. Froeschner 4076 
925 Lakeshore Dr. 
Cuba, MO 65453 
Robert Thomas 4077 
1810 Verdery St. 
Augusta, GA 30904 
James A. Norton 4078 
1300 Fifth Ave. 
Leavenworth, KS 66048 
Sherry Huhn 4079 
202 N. Blount St. #23 
Madison, WI 53703 
Dave Twomey 4080 
P. O. Box 476 

Filmore, CA 93015 
Patrick M. Delaney, Sr. 4081 
2500 N. Lakeview 

Chicago, IL 60614 


Forest Gainer 4082 
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Tonganoxie, KS 66086-3224 
Jesse R. (Bob) Adkins 4083 
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Rick Liblong 4084 
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Dale Culp 
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Bristol, IN 46507 
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Edward C. Todd 
865 Carlwynne Manor #C-305 
Carlisle, PA 17013-1532 
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Don Baker 
6313 First St. 
Bellaire, TX 77401 


1997 CHS CONVENTION 


The registration for the 1997 Cir- 
cus Historical Society convention has 
been extended to June 1. Plan to at- 
tend. Details were published in the 
January-February Bandwagon. 
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BACK ISSUES OF 


BANDWAGON 


1966-Jan.-Feb. 

1967-July-Aug., Nov.-Dec. 

1968-All but Jan.-Feb. 

1969-July-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 

1970-All but July-Aug., Sept.- 
Oct. 

1971-All but Mar.-Ap., May- 
June. 

1972-All available. 

1973-All but Nov.-Dec. 

1974-All but Mar.-Ap., May- 
June. 

1975-All available. 

1976-All but Jan.-Feb., Nov.- 
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1977-All but Mar.-Ap. 
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1979-All but Jan.-Feb. 
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1987-All but Nov.-Dec. 
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Price is $3.50 each. Add $2.00 post- 
age for one issue, $5.00 for more than 
one issue. Please select substitutes in 
case we are out of any of above. 
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THE SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S FIRST TIME EVER! 
CIRCUS ECHOES 3 ROUTE BOOKS IN 1 


123 MIN. 








Carson & Barnes 
Kelly -Miller 
Chinese Imperial Circus 


This 1996 combined route book is 





) il now ready for immediate shipment. 

we rene aie mien a it One of a kind, collector's edition route book, 
iia nile loti tecnica with over 150 pages, 60 in full color. Complete 
routes for all three circuses. Day by day com- 
mentary. Celebrates DR and Isla Miller's 60th 
"You and The Sheboygan County Museum have anniversary as Circus owners. 
done a remarkable job weaving together a “ner 
fascinating circus story..." This is a must have route book for any and 

eer ee all collectors of circus history and memoriabilia. 
$23.00 including shipping charge from: 
JKJ Equipment Co. 
P.O. BoxJ, Hugo, OK 74743 

Due to the extremely hgh cost of producing this 
book, there are only a limited number available and 
all orders will be filled on a first come-first served ba- 
sis. 


WANTED 


BY SERIOUS COLLECTOR 


CIRCUS POSTERS PRIOR T0 1930 
SEND PHOTOS AND PRICES TO: 


HARVEY DUNN 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

20969 VENTURA BLVD. #203 

WOODLAND HILLS, GA, 91364 
PHONE 818-887-6137 FAX 818-887-2646 


-a very, very good documentary. 
~THE WHITE “TOPS 


Only $34.95 + 4.95 shipping fg = 


The Sheboygan County Historical Society 
3110 Erie Avenue 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 


Funded ia parthva wine e Wisce Humanities 
Couacl and the Nabo ual. Ko meant Sia dhnaninastnay 
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By Fred D. 


It was a season that should have 
been better as the conditions were in 
place for a banner year. The econ- 
omy was strong, the stock market 
was up, unemployment was down, 
inflation was low, and the weather 
was good--yet revenues were gener- 
ally off from the previous year. The 
tent shows were particularly hard 
hit with some going in the barn ear- 
ly and five apparently closing for- 
ever. Some observers. speculated 
that the Presidential election hurt 
business, dredging up a bit of an- 
cient folk wisdom, but others as- 
certained little connection between 
the campaign and lackluster rev- 
enues. The Atlanta Olympics prob- 
ably had more of an impact as huge 
numbers of people stayed home 
watching the games on television, 
enough that showmen noticed a dip 
at the box office during the event. 

Elephants were in the news, es- 
pecially after two owned by John 
Cuneo died of tuberculosis while on 
Circus Vargas in August. Wild ru- 
mors swept through the industry 
like an earthquake: all circus el- 
ephants were to be quarantined for 
two years, one show's entire herd 
was infected, all bulls that had had 
contact with Cuneo's were to be qua- 
rantined, and so on. The hearsay 
settled down by year's end, but not 
before the industry had been badly 
shaken. 

The never-ending struggle with 
the animal rights community con- 
tinued with picketing on the lot or 
outside the arena much in evidence. 
Letters to the editor columns were 
full of half truths and misrepre- 


Pfening fit 


sentations by activists. Deliberative 
bodies debated legislation to restrict 
the use of animals on shows. Some 
civil disobedience occurred such as 
when protesters locked themselves to 
lion cages or when they pasted "Can- 
celed" banners over posters. The me- 
dia often aided and abetted the an- 
imal righters. The Chicago Sun 
Times, for example, had a telephone 
poll in which readers gave their opin- 
ion if they believed the elephant ap- 
pearing at the Shrine circus was ad- 
equately housed. Naturally most of 
the 4000 callers thought it wasn't, all 
of whom doubtless had vast ex- 
perience in caring for exotic animals. 
In response, the industry organized 
the Animal Care Association in Jan- 
uary to represent its interests. Di- 
rector Steven Kendall announced a 
certification program to set stan- 
dards for animal care on circuses. 
His duties also included fighting 
anti-circus animal legislation, and to 
speak for the industry to the media. 
Tented, side-walled, and open- 
aired, the outdoor branch of the busi- 
ness, while not the dominant format 
of past decades, was still a highly 
popular mode of exhibition. With a 
few noteworthy exceptions, the tent- 
ers lurked in small towns and sub- 
urbs, eschewing urban centers. The 
big top retained its hold on North 
America's imagination, so much so 
that tents and circuses were linked 
in the public mind even though most 
people had not seen a performance 
under canvas in years. Most shows in 
this sub-group were of moderate size 
with moderate nuts, working under 
the auspices of local service clubs 


Raising the big top of the Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus on a sunny 
day in the East. Edward P. Meals pho- 
to. 


such as the Lions or the Jaycees. The 
"lot and license" days when the show 
played a town without the support of 
a local group were for the most part a 
thing of the past. 

The Carson and Barnes Circus 
opened in Paris, Texas in mid-March. 
Engagements in the Southwestern 
and Mountain states followed before 
the troupe invaded the Midwest in 
late June. By August New York was 
reached, the first time in the Empire 
State in years. The trek home began 
in September through the South be- 
fore calling it a day at Poteau, Okla- 
homa on November 10. The season 
was not successful. 

Although it played more multi-day 
engagements than in the recent past, 
this magnificent throwback to a live- 
lier period of circusing was the last of 
the great one night stand mastodons. 
The 39 show-owned vehicles covered 
exactly 15,011 miles of pavement in 
21 states with the jumps averaging 
69 miles a day, the longest being 223 
miles. Containing more animals than 
a good-sized zoo, the menagerie in- 
cluded 23 Asian and 4 African el- 
ephants, a hippo, a rhino, a giraffe, 
four camels, a zebra and numerous 
equines, reptiles and exotic cats. The 
midway had a pony ride, a miniature 
railroad, a merry-go-round, a snake 
show, a midget dog show, and el- 
ephant and camel rides. 

The performance, under a 2700 
seat top, emphasized Chinese acts 
for the second year. The actors dis- 
played typical Oriental fare such as 
plate spinning, teeterboard, unicycle, 
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hand balancing, and the Lion 
Dance. Occidental performers 
included Lucy Loyal in a com- 
edy riding routine; Hans 
Werner Edling with the lions, 
tigers, and ligers; Traci Ca- 
vallini with the liberty Frie- 
sian stallions; the Flying Sal- 
azars; the Flying Picollos; 
and the Rosales family in two 
wheels of death. John Moss © 
III was the ringmaster, and — 
the music was electronic. 
Long-time bull man Donnie - 
"Okie" Carr retired before the 
show left its Hugo, Oklahoma 
winter home. John Frazier was in 
charge of the elephants at season's 
start. After he left the show in June, 
Dana Fulton took over as temporary 
head until Tim Frisco was hired in 
August. He finished the tour. 

Horrible heat hurt attendance as 
temperatures reached 113 when the 
show played Las Vegas in June. D. 
R. Miller, the industry's old man riv- 
er, celebrated his 80th birthday in 
Jacksonville, Illinois on July 27. 
Traci Byrd, his granddaughter, mar- 
ried Julio Cavallini in January at 
Disney World. The circus played a 
rare indoor date in Clarksdale, Ar- 
kansas in November when the con- 
tracted lot was too soft to set up on. 

The Clyde Beatty and Cole Bros. 
Circus, the other big perambulating 
tenter, started in its Deland, Florida 
winter domicile in mid-March. Play- 
ing its usual route up and down the 
East Coast, the I-95 Circus, as it 
was often called, appeared in seven- 
teen states before closing shop in 
Naples, Florida in late November. 
Early year rumors that the show 
would play the Midwest proved un- 
true. The 26 show-owned vehicles 
saw 10,619 miles of highway, usual- 
ly every other day as the company 
played 69 two-day stands, 31 three- 
day stands and 4 four-day stands. 
Only seven towns got a one day look 
at the show. 

The performance was similar to 
that of past years. It included Khris 
Allen -with the Marcan tigers, the 
Rodriguez brothers in the wheel of 
death, Gloria Bale with liberty hors- 
es, the Petrov troupe on the Russian 
swing and later on perch poles, the 
Flying Rivas, Gloria and Dawnita 
Bale with high school horses, the 
Kraftsov troupe on horizontal bars, 
Svetlana Simvolokova with dogs, Di- 
ana Kupchik in a hula hoop routine, 
Capt. Fred Logan with the el- 
ephants, and Sean Thomas in the 
human cannonball finale. Jimmy 
James was the ringmaster and 
James Haverstrom led an eight- 
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Carson and Barnes Circus patriarch 
D. R. Miller turned 80 in Jacksonville, 
Illinois on July 27. He is shown here 
with his wife Isla at the party held in his 
honor. John Polacsek photo. 


piece band. Tim Tegge headed up a 
clown alley that had eight members 
at its peak. It had an old-time feel to 
it that was far more like Hagenbeck- 
Wallace than Clown College. Elvin 
Bale was a new presence around the 
show in his role of assistant to pres- 
ident and owner John Pugh. 

A new innovation was Beatty 
Bucks, vouchers that the audience 
could buy with their credit cards 
which were good for food, novelties, 
elephant rides, programs, or ticket 
upgrades. They were first offered the 
second week of May and by all ac- 


When Khris Allen's tiger leaped over 
him from a ground to ground position 
on the Beatty-Cole show it may have 
been a trick unique in circus annals. 
The cat was trained by Josip Marcan. 
James S. Cole photo. 


counts pushed up the per 
cap significantly. Earlier in 
May, Juan Rodriguez 
smashed into the face of his 
brother Paulo during the 
® flying act, fracturing the 
_ latter's face in three places. 
The act didn't work for a 
while. The cannon malfunc- 
m4) \We tioned in late June and was 

}Jse also off the bill for a while. 

M8 Sign of the Times De- 
‘ partment: In the New York 
— City area posters and tick- 
* ets were printed in English, 
Spanish, and Russian. The 
show hosted a black tie event in tony 
Greenwich, Connecticut in early 
June. 

The show received more than its 
share of picketing and protest from 
animal rights’ groups, a function of 
playing the Northeast corridor. In a 
heart-warming tribute, ringmaster 
Jimmy James and elephant boss 
Fred Logan introduced fellow bull 
man Robert “Smokey” Jones from the 
audience during a September per- 
formance. On Halloween, show kids 
trick or treated from trailer to trailer 
in the back yard, and then made the 
evening spec in their ghost and devil 
costumes. The final performance of 
the season was dedicated to the 
memory of Jeff Chambers and Gene 
Hecker, two advance men who died 
during the year. 

Circus Vargas was exclusively a 
California business, playing 70 cities 
in that state between March and No- 
vember. The route covered only 
about 3000 miles, not many for a 
troupe its size, with more stands be- 
ing three to four days than in past 
seasons. Owned by Roland Kaiser 
and Joe Muscarello, the show ap- 
peared to have done well at the box 
office, at least better than in the last 
few years. 

The single ring big top sat around 
2700. Under it appeared, among oth- 
ers, Susan Lacey with the John Cu- 
neo white tigers, Juan Raul Rod- 
riguez with Lloyd's Old English 
Sheepdogs, clown Manny Valdo, the 
juggling Fudinis, Katia Farfan on 
Roman rings, Tibor Shalay on the 
bounding rope, mother and daughter 
Alicia and Katia Farfan on perch 
pole, Audrone and Alfons Palovich in 
a human rag doll comedy number, 
and Chip Arthurs with five Cuneo el- 
ephants. Francisco Fornasari was 
ringmaster, and the music was on 
tape. Tragedy struck in early August 
when one of the Cuneo elephants 
died of tuberculosis, and a second 


*. one succumbed to the disease on the 





way back to quarters near Chicago. 





After Arthurs and the bulls left, 
Gary and Kari Johnson came on for 
a while until a three act from the 
Carden Circus joined in early Oc- 
tober. Worked by Ramon and Helen 
Esqueda, it stayed for the remainder 
of the tour. 


The Big Apple Circus, the Mer- 
cedes of field showdom, started 
trouping in Queens in March. Five 
weeks in Boston followed before the 
show headed back to New York City 
and its environs for stands in Brook- 
lyn, Brookville, and Staten Island. A 
Midwestern swing to Detroit and 
Cleveland followed before motoring 
back East to engagements in 
New England with the spring- 
summer run ending, as always, 
at Shelburne, Vermont in late 
July. The show battled snow 
and rain early in the tour, and ~ 
horrible business in Cleveland a 
bit later. The fall-winter season 


robats James Clowney, Carlos Gutty, 
and Julian Stachowski; and William 
Woodcock with the elephants Anna 
May, Ned and Amy. Founder and ar- 
tistic director Paul Binder was ring- 
master. Linda Hudes, the Bach of the 
big top, composed an engaging score 
for Ric Albani's band. 

A study begun early in the year at- 
tempted to measure the impact of the 
organization's Clown Care Unit on 
sick children in hospitals. In De- 
cember the show gave a special per- 
formance for sight and hearing im- 
paired people. Programs’ were 


prepared in large type and braille, 
and sign language interpreters were 


began in late September near # a 8 


Washington. The great run at 3 
Lincoln Center in the heart of 
Manhattan followed, packing 
‘em in from late October until 
early January 1997. 

The  spring-summer  pro- 
duction was a reprise of the 
1995 winter offering. Entitled "Jazz- 
matazz,' it featured Katja, Max and 
Katherine Schumann in a niding 
routine, the Rizhkov trio on the tra- 
peze, juggler Kris Kremo, hula hoop- 
er Elena Egorova, Masha Dimitri on 
the slack wire, the Egorov troupe on 
the Russian barre, and William 
Woodcock with the elephants. Per- 
formers Elena Panova and Masha 
Dimitri were both seriously injured 
in a truck wreck in early May as the 
show moved from Boston to Brook- 
lyn. 

"Medicine Show," the fall-winter 
extravaganza, was themed around 
the old-time patent medicine pitch 
men; in fact, one of the characters in 
the show was named Doc Pitchum. 
It maintained the high standards of 
previous editions as the lighting, 
pacing, music, costumes, and mix of 
acts were all first-class. Further, 
many observers felt it was the most 
entertaining Big Apple production 
in years. In-ring personnel included 
clowns Barry Lubin and Greg De- 
Santo; Johnny Peers with his ca- 
nines; Anatoli and Liubov Su- 
darchikov in a Russian magic act; 
hand balancers Sophie and Virgile; 
the seven member Eskin acrobatic 
troupe in a rope jumping routine 
and later in a big-time casting act; 
Katja Schumann Binder and father 
Max with liberty horses; comedy ac- 
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Marquee of the Universal Big Top 
Circus in Detroit in May. Note show ti- 
tle and logo above entrance. John Po- 
lacsek photo. 


stationed around the big top. Ring- 
master Binder gave a continuous 
commentary on the _ performance 
which was transmitted to audience 
members wearing special headsets. 
Where are they Now? Department: 
Performing at the French Pavilion at 
Walt Disney World's Epcot: former 
Big Apple clown Jeff Gordon, aka 
Gordoon. 

Cirque du Soleil had the greatest 
world-wide impact of any North 
American circus as its four units gir- 
dled the globe as Barnum's bill writ- 
ers once put it. “Quidam,” the new 
production, continued the Soleil tra- 
dition of great choreography, bizarre 
costumes, cutting edge lighting, and 
new age music. This Felini movie of a 
circus featured 52 artists in gener- 
ally conventional acts presented in a 
strikingly unconventional manner. 
The over-all spectacle overwhelmed 
the individual acts; the production 
was everything. The show, although 
pretentious, was nevertheless hugely 
entertaining, especially, one gathers, 
to idealistic, arts-inclined souls with 
limited life experience. The program, 
which looked like a guidebook to a 
modern art exhibit, was full of pre- 
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posterous aphorisms which made lit- 
tle or no sense; to wit: "I would have 
wanted to give a voice to the name- 
less who carry their silences like so 
many stones on their hearts.” 

Marketing to upscale urban audi- 
ences, the show's m. o. was to play 
major metropolitan areas both in 
Canada and America for extended 
periods of time. It premiered under 
its 2500 seat big top in Montreal in 
late April, and after two other Ca- 
nadian stands, opened in Santa Mon- 
ica, California in late September. 
The final scheduled booking in 
Orange County, California fell off the 
radar screen and it was unknown if 
the engagement took place. 

In March "Alegria," began its 
Asian tour in Tokyo, playing Ja- 
pan for seven months before 
heading for Hong Kong. "Sal- 
timbanco" continued its under- 
canvas European tour, appearing 
in London, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, Stuttgart, Antwerp, Zu- 


ie rich, and Frankfurt throughout 


the year. "Mystere," the last pro- 
duction, once again rocked crowds 
at the Treasure Island Casino in 
Las Vegas. In July the company 
announced it was building a per- 
manent venue at Walt Disney 
World in Florida and another in Ber- 
lin. The Florida attraction was to 
open in 1998, the German in 2000. 
Plans continued for a fourth perma- 
nent circus in Las Vegas’ Bellagio 
Casino, due to open in 1998. 


The Universal Big Top Circus ven- 
tured outside of Atlanta, its head- 
quarters, for the first time in its 
three-year history when it appeared 
in Detroit for close to three weeks in 
May. Two and a half to four-week en- 
gagements followed in Chicago, Bal- 
timore, and Los Angeles. Founded by 
music promoter Cedric Walker, it 
was the only circus to use largely Af- 
rican-American personnel both in 
and out of the ring, and to market al- 
most exclusively to the black com- 
munity. The melding of traditional 
circus with African-American culture 
produced some interesting results 
such as incorporating both James 
Brown's classic song "Sex Machine" 
and a prayer into the performance. 
Touchingly, the ringmaster led the 
children in the audience in a pledge 
to love their families. 

It was a first-rate production with 
advanced lighting, smoke and sound 
systems under a one-ring big top 
leased from George Coronas. Among 
the artists in Detroit were Ron and 
Chris Pace in their perch and cradle 
acts, the Rosaire-Zoppe chimps, the 





King Charles comedy unicycle 
troupe, the Ayak brothers in an aeri- 
al routine, Pa-mela Hernandez on 
trapeze, contortionist Nayakata, 
Rex Purefoy with his western horse, 
Gilbert Wright in a magic turn, and 
Ted McRae with Chris Kilpatrick's 
cats and later with Bucky Steele's 
elephants. Casual Cal Dupree, an 
Atlanta DJ most of the time, was 
ringmaster, and the mirth was in- 
duced by Danise Payne, Otis Garry 
Irvingwhite, Russell B. Brown and 
Ronnie Mosley. At later stands the 
Mocko Jumble stilt dancers replaced 
Purefoy, and Shane Johnson's cats 
substituted for Kilpatrick's. 

The King Royal Circus organiza- 
tion, headed by brothers John and 
Charles Davenport, was active vir- 
tually the entire year. The company 
toured at least one and perhaps two 
small indoor shows early in the 
year. King Royal, the mother circus, 
was open for business from at least 
early March to late in the year in 
the Southwest, South and Midwest. 
Cavalcade of Cartoon Circus Stars, 
the second troupe, was tenting in 
the Midwest and Texas from at least 
July until late into the year. The 
Royal Chinese Circus, a third unit, 
opened in Texas in November for a 
few weeks. 

The King Royal performing per- 
sonnel changed during the season. 
Sawdust stars at various times in- 
cluded Brad Jewell with the el- 
ephants, John Davenport with the 
cats, Jian Wen Qian in a balancing 
act, Sohia Davenport in a contortion 
act, Caroline McKenzie with a pony 
drill, Mary Ellen Rinzo on aerial 
rings, and Andrea Jewell with lib- 
erty horses. Bill Weller was ring- 
master. Beating Ringling-Barnum to 
the Punch Department: Caroline 
McKenzie also worked a hippo in 
the performance in an act similar to 
that featured on Big Bertha in 1997. 
The hippo was part of a large an- 
imal consist which also included sev- 
en elephants, a giraffe, ze- 
bras and llamas. 

Talent under the Cav- 
alcade of Cartoon Circus 
Stars’ 500-seat big top in- 
cluded Ben Davenport with / 
two elephants, and the busy 
Byron Wheeler who ring- 
mastered, did magic, juggled 
and ate fire. Personnel on the 
Royal Chinese Circus in- 
cluded many of the Chinese 
actors from D. R. Miller's 
Chinese Imperial Circus , 
which closed in late October. 
Pat Davison did the an- 
nouncing. 
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Poster for the King Royal Circus. 
Pfening Archives. 


After opening in its hometown of 
Hugo, Oklahoma in mid-March, the 
Al. G. Kelly and Miller Bros. Circus 
marched through the Southwest and 
Midwest, touching Pennsylvania for 
a few days in May, before circling 
back to Oklahoma for a late October 
closing. It moved a hair over 10,000 
miles in fourteen states with the av- 
erage jump of 49 miles. A one-day 
stand circus, it had only 11 two-day 
dates, 3 of three days, and 1 of five 
days. The show bucked the industry 
trend by having a good season, at 
least up from the previous year. 

The show did not carry a side show 
or the first time in years, making 
1996 the first season in perhaps a 
century in which no regularly tour- 
ing circus featured this often taw- 
dry but always popular entertain- 


The Edmundo Cortez flying act on 
Bentley Bros. Circus in Hackensack, 
New Jersey in June. Paul C. Gutheil 
photo. 





ment. In its stead was a menagerie 
with three elephants, eight ponies, 
three donkeys, two llamas, a camel 
and six horses. Under the big top ap- 
peared the Kiss family in their hand 
balancing routine, the Flying Perez, 
Sasha Rawls Fry on the swinging 
ladder, Vanessa Kiss with hula 
hoops and on single trapeze, the Per- 
ez family on the high wire, Cindy 
Herriott Wells with six liberty hors- 
es, Pepi Vital in a sword balancing 
act, and Roy and Cindy Wells with 
the elephants. Show president David 
Rawls’ moonlighted as mayor of 
Hugo, Oklahoma, putting him in 
good company as P. T. Barnum was 
also once mayor of his hometown of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Bentley Bros. Circus, a side-walled 
affair usually playing grandstands, 
started its spring season in Arizona 
in mid-April. Western dates con- 
tinued through June before an en- 
gagement in Cincinnati. A summer 
and fall tour of the East followed. On 
and off through the year, the com- 
pany operated a school show called 
Mark Charles Holiday Revue which 
was one of those hybrid magic shows- 
circuses which were as common as 
fungus in school gyms. It was man- 
aged by partner Chuck Clancey. Co- 
partner Tommy Bentley was in 
charge of the circus. 

When in Cincinnati in late June 
for a fireman's group, the show's tal- 
ent included Robert Moyer with the 
cats and later with two camels; the 
Tangier brothers in Arab acrobatics; 
the Garcia duo in a cradle act; jug- 
gling by Nicholas Zerbini, Delilah 
Zerbini and the Las Fernandez 
troupe; dog presentations by Delilah 
Zerbini, Maya Zerbini and Diane 
Moyer; Tanya Hermann with Scott's 
unridable mule and later in a bare- 
back riding turn; the Segura duo 
with their motorcycle on the inclined 
wire; the Flying Cortez; George Allen 
on trapeze; Benjamin Penny with 
Bunky the jargo elephant; 
and Diane Moyer with the 
real elephants. Jerry Eye- 
stone was ringmaster, and 
Jim Miller led the band. 
The personnel on the sum- 
mer-fall tour were similar. 

The Chinese Imperial Cir- 
cus was one of those noble 
failures that will be recalled 
with fondness for decades. 
The brainchild of the ven- 
erable D. R. Miller and man- 
«aged by Vargas. veteran 
Mike Gorman, the show 
opened in its winter quar- 
ters town of Hugo, Okla- 


Poster for the Chinese Imperial Cir- 
cus, printed by Graphics 2000. Bill 
Biggerstaff collection. 


homa after a furious effort to get it 
road ready over the winter. After 
playing Southwestern, Plains, and 
Midwest states, the troupe moved 
into Western Canadian mid-June, 
staying in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta through mid-August. 
Business was poor until the show 
went into Canada; only an up tick in 
business up North, in fact, kept 
management from bringing it back 
home during the summer. As it was, 
receipts upon the return to the 
States proved insufficient to justify 
keeping the show on the road and 
the plug was pulled at Rogers, Ar- 
kansas on September 29. The eight- 
een show-owned vehicles traveled 
over 11,000 miles of highway in thir- 
teen states and provinces. It had 
eighteen two-day stands, the rest be- 
ing one dayers. 

The equipment was mostly from 
Allan Hill's Great American Circus, 
although properties from Carson 
and Barnes, Circus Kirk, Circus 
Flores, and the Mighty McDaniel 
Circus all saw duty. The tent, a Car- 
son and Barnes hand-me-down, sat 








1200. The midway had a ticket and 
concession trailer, camel, elephant 
and pony rides and a moon bounce. A 
second moon bounce was inside the 
big top. 

The performance took place on a 
stage and in one ring. The thirty 
member Guang Xi Acrobatic Troupe 
of Nanking put on almost the entire 
show. It had a total of twenty-eight 
acts of which about sixteen were pre- 
sented at each performance. No two 
performances were the same. Dis- 
plays included the usual Chinese 
turns such as foot juggling, contor- 
tion, trapeze, unicycle, chair bal- 
ancing, teeterboard, juggling, martial 
arts demonstration, hula hoops, liv- 
ing statues, and hand balancing. The 
non-Oriental display was Wolfgang 
Bruno with three elephants. Even 
then, they were all Asians. James 
Royal was ringmaster and the music 
was taped. By all accounts, the per- 
formance was magnificent. In the 
great tradition of performers from 
Communist countries, seven Chinese 
acrobatics defected at year's end. 

Circo Americano de Los Hermos 
Vazquez, which gringos called Vaz- 
quez Bros. American Circus, played 
Tejano country, the  borderland 
where American and Mexican cul- 
ture melded, in Texas and New Mex- 
ico for most of the year. The show 
marketed to the Hispanic community 
and most announcements were in 
Spanish. The show was part of a long 
string of Mexican circuses that 
played in the United States, and re- 
called that it wasn't only American 
circuses which sought audiences in 
foreign countries. The Vazquez fami- 
ly put on many of the displays, in- 
cluding Aurora Vazquez on web, com- 
edy riding by Jesus Vazquez, Ramon 
Vazquez with Maya the elephant, 
and Aldo Vazquez in an aerial strap 
act. Other actors included the jug- 
gling Rodriguez brothers, and the 
Villegas family with two dressage 


Front door of Roberts Bros. Circus 
with concession truck at right at Wilton, 
Connecticut, August 24-25. Sally Har- 
wood photo. 
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Poster for Culpepper and Mer- 
riweather Circus, printed by Graphics 
2000. Bill Biggerstaff collection. 


horses. Joe Horwath, who was with 
Dailey Bros. half a century ago, dida 
gorilla parody routine. 

Franzen Bros. Circus was out al- 
most all year. In January it made its 
customary mini-trek through Florida 
and in February appeared at a San- 
ford, Florida flea market on week- 
ends. The regular tour cranked up 
shortly thereafter, playing in the 
South, Southwest, Midwest, and 
East through at least mid-November. 
Owner Wayne Franzen, the Gunther 
Gebel-Williams of the sticks, worked 
the cat and liberty horse numbers. 
Unique among his brethren, he re- 
called the early days of the American 
circus when the proprietor was often 
also the star performer. Other kink- 
ers included juggler Michel Dionne, 
Brian Franzen with the elephants, 
the Galas duo in a cradle act, the Ga- 
larreta family on the perch pole, jug- 
gling by the Yolanda duo, and clown 
Shawn Shirley. Natalie Dionne was 
ringmaster and the music was on 
tape. 


The Culpepper and Merriweather 
Circus, owned by Robert "Red" 
Johnson, played Western and 
Plains states from early March to 
late October. The show's eight 
trucks saw almost 13,500 miles of 
pavement. On the lot, the front 
yard had a pony sweep, elephant 
ride, moon bounce, petting zoo, and 
semitrailer which housed the office, 
ticket booth and concessions. An- 
imals included a camel, a llama, a 
potbellied pig, two horses, a don- 
key, two elephants, six ponies, and 
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Classic Arab tumbling and acrobatic 
group appropriately called the Mo- 
roccan Connection on Vidbel's Olde 
Tyme Circus in Dalton, Mas- 
sachusetts in August. Robert Sugar- 
man photo. 


a slew of goats. The big top sat 
about 850. In it appeared knife and 
whip artists Bobby and Lauren Fair- 
child, trapezist and Roman ringer 
Rebecca Ostroff, Allison Cainan in a 
musical clown number, comedy jug- 
gling by Curtis Cainan and Kevin 
Ryan, Heidi Wendany with Ex- 
calibur the dressage horse, Oleg 
Baklanov on the rola bola, Lauren 
Fairchild in a cloud swing and later 
with snakes, Darrell and Delores 
Hawkins in a rope act, and Casey 
Cainan with liberty horses and later 
the elephants Barbara and Connie. 
Dean Gerard was ringmaster. 
Roberts Bros. Circus, headed by 
the Doris Earl family, saw the 
South, Midwest and East from 
March to at least October. In-ring 
stars included Steve Janzac on high- 
wire, in a fire eating turn, and on 
the rola bola; Yvonne Stephens and 
Shirley Earl with llamas; Heidi Ca- 
sady on Roman rings; Ian Craik 
with liberty horses and later, along 
with Allan Davis, with goats; Curt 
and Heidi Casady on the perch pole; 


Shirley Earl with her poodles and 


later with Miss Tequila 
the horse; and Ken Ben- 
son with a rope and whip 
act and with Lisa the el- 
ephant. Benson retired 
his cowboy act at sea- ; 
son's endon his doc- 
tor's advice after per- 
forming his "Cactus 
Kenny" routine for twen- 
ty-three years. Com- = 





ponents of the company made a post- 
season school show tour in Florida 
using the title Roberts Bros. Mystical 
Caravan of Stars. 

Vidbel's Olde Tyme Circus rum- 
bled around New England, the mid- 
Atlantic states, and the upper South 
from late April until mid-October. 
Owner Al Vidbel wanted to feature a 
Cossack riding act, but immigration 
problems kept the troupe from join- 
ing the show. Performers included 
Dusty O'Donnell with dogs, the Ava- 
la trio on the tight wire, juggler and 
trampoliner Armando Cristiani, Jen- 
nifer Vidbel with miniature horses, 
cloud swinger Susan Vidbel, sword 
balancer Ann Lee Ava, the Moroccan 
Connection in an acrobatic and tum- 
bling turn, and Frank Murray with 
his elephants. Dan McCallum was 
ringmaster; Wynn Murrah, band 
leader; and Mike Snyder, clown. This 
had its best season ever according to 
one account. 


The Walker Bros. Circus opened in 
Florida in late March, appearing in 
the South, East, and Midwest. Mov- 
ing on six trucks, the one-ring exhibi- 
tion appeared under an 80 foot round 
top with a 40 foot middle section. 
Acts included Smiley Daily with his 
comedy car; the Munez family in a 
knockabout comedy act, foot juggler 
and cloud swinger Janet Valencia; 
Sabrina Hermann, Pam _ Rosaire, 
Roger Zoppe, and John Donoho in a 
riding act; Tito and Janet Valencia in 
a comedy trampoline act; the Ro- 
saire-Zoppe chimps; Sabrina Her- 
mann with her long rein horses; and 
two elephants leased from John Cu- 
neo worked by John Walker III, the 
son of the owner. Ringmaster Bill 
Brickle also presented his dogs. 
Chimpmeisters Pam Rosaire and 
husband Roger Zoppe were on and 
off the show as they left to fill some 
fair dates and to appear in the Uni- 
versal Big Top Circus. 

Reid Bros. Circus sojourned in the 
the Pacific Northwest, the Mountain 
states and the Great Plains in the 


Tractor on Allen Bros. Circus push- 
ing quarter poles into place at Salem, 
Indiana in April. Bill Rhodes photo. 
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Poster for Walker Bros. Circus, print- 
ed by Spotlight Graphics. Ron Morris 
collection. 


spring and early summer. After a 
hiatus, the tour resumed in Texas for 
three weeks beginning in late Sep- 
tember. Stunning audiences in the 
Lone Star state were Wilson Barnes 
with the Donnie Johnson cat act, 
Hans and Adele Klose in a gorilla 
parody, the Caseres in a flying re- 
turn act, Jose and Consuella Van- 
egus in a dog number, foot juggling 
by Hans Klose. John Fugate, the 
pride of Peru, Indiana, was ring- 
master and the music was by Me- 
morex. In early December owners 
John and Betty Reid sold the show to 
Dick and Ian Garden. Betty Reid was 
reported to be staying for a year to 
smooth the transition. 

The Alain Zerbini Circus hurrahed 
around the South, East and Midwest 
from May to October. The midway 
had a pony ride, moon bounce, ticket 
wagon, and a petting zoo, the latter a 
new attraction whose inmates in- 
cluded two burros, two llamas, a pot- 
bellied pig, a number of pygmy and 
large goats, two sheep, ponies, a pair 
of emus, some ducks and 
a Scottish highland cow. 
The performance was 
held under a two-pole big 
top which measured ap- 
proximately 80 feet by 
120 feet. Under it ap- 
peared Felix Toscano on 
the inclined wire, the Zer- 
bini family with a pig and 
duck act, Willy and Tin- 





kerbelle Waltens on rolling | 
globes and later hand bal- 
ancing, Leticia Castro on web, ' 


and Jason Straub and Kirsten .~ 


Jobe in a bareback riding rou- 4, 
tine and later trick roping. 
Owner Alain Zerbini par- 
ticipated in the gorilla parody. 
Pat Davison was ringmaster 
for a while; Tinkerbelle Wal- Hee 
tens filled that role at other 
times. ) 

Allen Bros. Circus came out 
of hibernation in early March, 
playing in the Southwest, Mid- 
west, and East. In-ring talent in- 
cluded the Rolando duo in an aerial 
cradle act, the Arlisse duo on uni- 
cycles and later on the low wire, 
Larry Grant with four tigers and a 
lioness, the Fazzio trio in hand bal- 
ancing and later a perch pole rou- 
tine, the Famey brothers in a jug- 
gling number, and the Flying 
Ramerez. Phil Chandler was ring- 
master. This one experienced bad 
business and closed early. Late in 
the year owner Allen Bedford sold 
his elephant and apparently had no 
plans to tour the show again. 

Billy Martin made his venue ex- 
plicit when he joined the ranks of 
tent circus owners by touring Billy 
Martin's Big Top Circus. In partner- 
ship with concessionaires Kevin and 
Steve Jankiewicz, Martin purchased 
Circus Jaeger equipment from Eric 
Jaeger. The ex-Jaeger big top was a 
single ringer which sat about 700. 
The inaugural route took the circus 
through New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England from early May 
until early September. Actors in- 
cluded George Bertini on unicycle 
and low wire, Debbie and Emil 
Goetchi as the Zachery gauchos in a 
whip and rope routine, Nicole and 
Shane Wright on trampoline and 
later on spinning ladder, Chris and 
Ron Pace in a cradle act and later on 
the perch pole, Angela Martin on 
the trapeze, Ellian Rosaire and hus- 
band Kazimierz Dymek with horses, 
Joanne Wilson with her poodles and 
birds, and clown Paul Parsons. The 
performance did not have an el- 
ephant, a real rarity for a touring 
mainstream tenter. The season was 
not a financial success, and it was 
reported that the equipment was for 
sale at year's end, Martin appar- 
ently deciding to devote his energies 
to his profitable school shows. 

The Moscow Circus, one of the 
more interesting tented _ shows, 
opened in Roswell, Georgia, near At- 


lanta, in late June. The performance | 
combined the glamour and sex ap- | 


peal of old-fashioned ice shows with 
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Neatly framed concession trailer on 
Billy Martin's Big Top Circus at Dun- 
kirk, New York on June 17. Rich Dep- 
tula photo. 


circus skills such as juggling, perch 
pole, hula hoops, unicycles, stilt skat- 
ing, contortion, the Russian strap, 
teeterboard, trapeze, and of course 
bears. In this case the bruins played, 
what else, ice hockey. The per- 
formance was marvelous, and rou- 
tinely received standing ovations. It 
was, however, a financial disaster as 
on September 4 the company de- 
clared bankruptcy, showing eye- 
popping liabilities of $840,000 and no 
assets. The biggest creditor was Na- 
ture Preserves of America, an Ocala, 
Florida company which was stuck for 
around $400,000. Florida Tent Ren- 
tal swallowed $40,000. The per- 
formers and animals were re- 
patriated. The troupe was one of 
many attractions that floundered 
during the summer Olympics as the 
expectation that people going to the 
Atlanta games would go to other 
shows in their free time proved 


Newspaper ad for Hendricks Broth- 
ers Circus at Delavan, Wisconsin on 
July 26-27. Gordon Yadon collection. 


Hendricks Bros. Circus brings mirth and merriment 
as their circus rolls into 
DELAVAN on FRI., JULY 26 & SAT., JULY 27 for 


TWO SHOWS at 4:00 P.M. and 7:00 P.M. each day. 
Tickets.may be purchased in advance from members 
of Delavan Historical Society, also Schmaling's Piggly 


Wiggly, Pick 'n Save, Sentry Food Store, Arnold's 
Pharmacy, Clown Hall of Fame, Bradley's & GLKC. 
Hendricks Bros. Circus can be seen at 
GLKC Dog Track Grounds. 

Sponsored by: Delavan Historical Society. 
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false. Ironically, Yuri 
Turkin, the show's pro- 
ducer, had been one of the 
performers stranded in At- 
lanta a few years before 
when the Great Circus Bim 
Bom bombed there. 

Hendricks Bros. Circus, 
headed by Bob Childress, 
was a casualty of the gen- 
erally poor season. After 
opening in South Carolina 
; on May 1, the troupe 
| worked its way up the East 

~ coast to Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey before its seven trucks 
shot to the Midwest for July and Au- 
gust. The company closed early on 
August 21 at Thiensville, Wisconsin. 
The big top, which sat 550, was 160 
feet long by 80 feet wide. The mid- 
way had an elephant ride, pony 
sweep, moon bounce, and face paint- 
ing stand. The show created some 
heat in Wisconsin by mooching food 
from local vendors and misrepre- 
senting its banner sales. The per- 
formance consisted of juggler An- 
tonio Valencia; Ben Davenport with 
a mixed zebra, llama and camel act 
and later with the elephants; clowns 
Albert Carton and Doug "Poindexter" 
Kranz; Mike Rice with a dog and 
pony review and later liberty horses; 
and Nene Hall and his daughters on 
rola bola and unicycles. Ringmaster 
Dick Johnson also juggled, performed 
magic and participated in the gorilla 
parody number. 

Circus Flora, the St. Louis new wa- 
ver founded by David Balding, de- 
buted in its home town in June and 
July. A late October engagement in 
Houston was followed by one in 
Scottsdale, Arizona before ending the 
season. As in past years, the troupe's 
performance continued the saga of 
the fictional Baldini circus family. 
"Ruvna and the Great Exposition of 
1904," the new production, concerned 


*| the Baldini clan's adventures at the 


1904 St. Louis World's Fair. Ruvna 
was the Gypsy Queen of the fair. 
Sawdust expertise was provided by 
Giovanni Zoppe in a comedy chair 
balancing act and later in a loop the 
loop act, a big and little horse act by 
Anouk, Aureilia Wallenda in an ac- 
robatic routine, David Rosaire with 
his dogs, Tino Wallenda Zoppe on the 
high wire, Derrick Rosaire with Tony 
the wonder horse, the St. Louis Arch- 
es in an acrobatic and tumbling turn, 
and Sacha Pavlata and Aureilia Wal- 
lenda in a cloud swing. Goeff Hoyle 
was the clown. 

The L. A. Circus slogged in its 
namesake city and its environs from 
spring to fall, generally playing 





weekends. Wini McKay produced 
the non-profit show, and Jim With- 
row was general manager. The big 
top was increased in size with the 
addition of a 40 foot middle section, 
making the tent 60 by 120 feet over- 
all. While the in-ring talent changed 
a bit over the season, performers ap- 
pearing at various times included 
Gary and Kari Johnson with their 
elephants; foot juggler Chester 
Cable; sword balancer Tom Nguyen; 
clowns Toby Rechenbacher, Matt 
Love, and Cheri Sicard; trapezist 
Darlene Williams; hula hooper Matt 
Pendel; and the tap-dancing Nich- 
olas sisters. Lee Maloney had a four- 
piece band and Stephanie Naifue 
was the singing ringmistress. Be- 
fitting its hometown, the show's spec 
was called "Hooray for Hollywood." 
The North Winds Museum Circus 
with a Purpose, the non-profit show 
founded by Michael Sandlofter and 
his wife Sharon, the daughter of Al 
and Joyce Vidbel, won the award for 
spilling the least amount of ink of 
any tenter in the trade press. Its 
single reference was a bad one to 
boot, an account that the show re- 
ceived some negative press in the 
New York City area when a show 
truck hit a 79 year old woman, se- 
riously injuring her. Nothing was re- 
corded of the performance, although 
the Russian Cossack troupe which 
had formerly been on Ringling- 
Barnum was with it for two or three 
weeks. Other Ringling-Barnum al- 
ums were Maxim and Valerie Pan- 
teleenko who did a Russian strap 
routine. Other acts included Sadie 
Vidbel on web and trapeze, her 
mother Sharon with her leopard and 
with a dressage horse, and the Ar- 
turo Ramos family in a risley act. 
The company played New York City 
and its environs under an old, se- 
verely patched-up Vidbel tent. 


Circuses which sold their product 
indoors were the biggest segment of 
the industry. These aggregations 
played virtually everywhere from 
Madison Square Garden and the 
United Center to high school gyms 
and armories. Occasionally ma- 
ligned for not representing "real" cir- 
cus, they had been the backbone of 
the business for years, providing 
more employment than any other 
variation of the spangled universe. 
The indoor area's growth in recent 
years was fueled by the large num- 
ber of arenas which came on-line in 
the 1980s and 1990s. So profound 
had been the change in the past 
quarter century that it altered the 
profession's calendar, making the 





One of the Cossack riders, formerly 
on Ringling-Barnum, about to enter the 
ring on the North Wind Museum Circus 
with a Purpose at Pelham Bay Park in 
the Bronx in May. Paul C. Gutheil pho- 
to. 


early months of the year a more ac- 
tive period for circusing than the 
summer. Without doubt, more North 
Americans attended performances 
under a roof than other type of space. 


Always the brightest star in the 
arenic sky, Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey's two units continued 
to define extravaganza, while con- 
stantly innovating and reinventing 
themselves. The Blue unit, the new 
production, opened on December 27, 
1995 in Tampa, after which it played 
the South before reaching New York 
City where it appeared at three ve- 
nues, including a March 5 to April 28 
run at fabled Madison Square Gar- 
den. Other Eastern cities followed 
before the annual mega-jump from 
Philadelphia to Oklahoma City 
where the troupe rested for a few 
days. Western dates, many in Cal- 
ifornia, came next before cir- 


Shuttle bus and baggage wagons 
aboard Ringling-Barnum Red unit flats 
at Cincinnati in March. Bill Rhodes 
photo. 
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cling back to the Midwest and sea- 
son's end at Chicago's United Center 
on December 1. In all, the unit 
played 38 cities and saw 14,103 
miles of railroad track with the 
jumps varying from 17 to 1665 miles. 
The train consist of 54 cars was 32 
coaches, 3 stocks, 2 container flats, 
and 17 piggy back flats. 

The performance's feature was Ai- 
riana the Human Arrow, who was 
shot from a crossbow into a net. 
Framed by Elvin Bale, it was ba- 
sically a human cannonball act with- 
out the barrel. The act had an ex- 
cellent buildup, and the shot itself 
was well executed and well-received 
by the audience. The press cam- 
paign, which was full of mystical 
hokum, was the most focused and 
successful since the days of the living 
unicorn in the 1980s. While repre- 
sentations of Airiana in the program 
and newspaper ads depicted her as a 
1990s version of Linda Carter as 
Wonder Woman, serious cleavage 
and all, and there was never any at- 
tempt to blur her gender, the East- 
ern papers reported that Airiana was 
actually, "A man named Art." One 
headline read "Is Airiana a Straight 
Arrow?" In actuality Airiana was nei- 
ther a man nor a woman, but two 
women who switched off in the role. 

Other acts on the power-packed 
bill included juggling by Gena 
Shvartsman, the Ivanko and the 
Rakhmatoullin; the Svenson's riding 
act; Marguerite Michelle Ayala in 
her hair hang routine; Samson Pow- 
er in an iron jaw act; the Quiros on 
the high wire; Graham Thomas Chip- 
perfield with the lions and later the 
elephants; the Flying Vargas; the 
Flying Tabares; contortionist Aishan 
Usenbekova; a troupe of Chinese ac- 
robats; the Gourianov family on the 
teeterboard; John Misita with his 
Frisbee-catching dogs; the Eshim- 
bekova in Cossack riding; and a spi- 
der web production number. The last 
was a house act framed in Vermont 
in the fall of 1995 by Alla Youdina. 
Tits lighting, costumes, and choreog- 
raphy were like nothing ever seen on 
Big Bertha before. The result was a 
masterpiece of showmanship. It 
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looked for all the world as if part of 
the Cirque du Soleil performance, 
sans its nuttiness, had been grafted 
onto Ringling-Barnum's. 

The show gave a private per- 
formance to a 25 year-old power 
plant operative and his 500 closest 
friends during the Las Vegas run in 
late June. He had won a contest 
sponsored by Sears with whom the 
circus had a _ promotional tie-in. 
Long-time clowns Tammy and Tom- 
my Parish left the company at sea- 
son's end after a combined 25 years 
with it. In a neat promotion, any 
child born in 1996 could attend ei- 
ther unit for free the first time he or 
she went if the parents sent for a 
certificate that could be exchanged 
for a ticket. 

The Red unit, in its second go- 
round, opened on December 27, 1995 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. Dates 
in the South followed, notably in Mi- 
ami and Atlanta before playing Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, and Washington. 
From May 8 to June 2 the show 
played Mexico City. Southwestern 
and Southern engagements came 
next before the Midwest was re- 
entered in late August. With the ex- 
ception of Oklahoma City, the 
troupe stayed in the Midwest until 
the November closing in St. Louis. 
In all, the show was in 40 cities 
and traveled 14,935 miles. It was 
only the third time in history a 
Ringling-Barnum unit played Mex- 
ico, the other two being 1957 and 
1958. Neither the Barnum nor 
Ringling show ever played south of 
the border before the 1919 con- 
solidation, although any number of 
smaller and mid-sized American 
circuses did. The Mexico City dates 
were considered a success as ten of 
the 39 shows were sellouts. The 
show moved on 51 railroad cars, 29 
coaches, 4 stocks, 2 container flats, 
and 16 piggyback flats. 

The big news in the performance 
was that Mark Oliver Gebel 
worked the tiger act for the first 
time, taking over from Gunther 
Gebel-Williams, his father, who in 
turn had taken over the act in mid- 


Elephants on Ringling-Barnum Blue 
unit leaving Madison Square Garden 
on left for their weekly walk around the 
block. Paul C. Gutheil photo. 


1995 when Tyrone Taylor left the 
show. Other features included clown 
David Larible, the Espanas in the 
wheel of death and globe of death, 
unicyclist Alexander Chervotkin, 
trapezist Jean-Christophe Fournier, 
BMX bikers Robert Sauceda and Guy 
Horsey, fire eater Christian Degraff, 
the Flying Pages, and Cristina Mo- 
raru with a big and little horse. Geb- 
el also worked the 17 elephants. 
King Tusk was added to do advance 
work on the Mexico jaunt. 

The circus gave a private per- 
formance on April 23 to 15,000 
McDonald's employees at New Or- 
leans. It was the first corporate buy- 
out in company history, made all the 
more extraordinary because the show 
stopped in the Crescent City between 
dates in Charleston, West Virginia 
and Lafayette, Louisiana solely to 
give this exhibition. The troupe re- 


P. T. Barnum's World of Wonder- 
ment and the Bizarre played the Texas 
State Fair using this fascinating logo 
which reflected tradition and the break 
from it. Mike Martin collection. 
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turned to New Orleans in mid-July 
for a scheduled three day run. When 
the show played Des Moines in Sep- 
tember, 875 residents of McGregor, 
Iowa were guests of the circus in 
honor of the Ringling brothers living 
there as children in the 1860s and 
1870s. In a sharp move to expand 
and enrich the audience's experience, 
the show instituted the Ringling Ad- 
venture in which customers met per- 
formers and learned about circus 
skills on the arena floor about an 
hour before show time. Wedding 
Bells are Breaking Up that Old Gang 
of Mine Department: Mark Oliver 
Gebel married Cristina Moraru on 
February 28 in Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, amid much jubilation from the 
press department which got the story 
on the news wires. 

P. T. Barnum's World of Wonder- 
ment and the Bizarre, a sideshow- 
circus hybrid, appeared at the Texas 
State Fair in Dallas from September 
27 to October 20. It was in some re- 
spects a PG version of the Jim Rose 
Circus Sideshow. Patrick Boll was 
the guide or host to the nine act, 30 
minute presentation sponsored by 
Kroger in one ring. Boll was made up 
like P. T. Barnum and used a script 
written by Ringling-Barnum press 
veteran Jack Ryan. Acts included 
Fritz and Helga Brumback in a knife 
throwing routine, sword swallower 
Brad Byers, Denis and Anatoli Os- 
ipovi in a strong man turn, midget 
acrobats Alexander and Tatiana Pav- 
lova, strong man and fire eater Sam- 
son Power, ladder balancer Jon 
Weiss, two Mongolian contortionists 
named Undarma and Otgontsewtseg, 
Jim Silverlake with King Tusk the 


elephant, and Xuxa_ the hip- 
popotamus. Xuxa became Zusha 
when she joined the _ Ringling- 


Barnum's Red unit in late De- 
cember. By all accounts, the effort 
to tap into the fair market was a 
success as an estimated 475,000 
people saw the show. This was the 
organization's second attempt to 
play midways, the 1977 Ringling- 
Barnum Thrill Circus which played 
the Ohio State Fair being the first. 

In other news, the corporation 
changed its name from Irvin Feld 
& Kenneth Feld Productions, Inc. 
to Feld Entertainment in October. 
A number of top level personnel 
changes occurred, including the 
hiring of Stuart C. Snyder, a for- 
mer Turner’ Broadcasting ex- 
ecutive, as president and COO of 
the company. With the two cir- 
cuses, the fair show, numerous ice 
shows, and the Siegfried and Roy 
Magic presentation at Las Vegas' 
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Mirage Casino, it was estimated 
that 70,000 people a day saw a Feld 
show. The company grossed half a 
billion dollars in 1996, and CEO 
Kenneth Feld's personal fortune was 
estimated at $575 million, once 
again landing him on the Forbes 
magazine list of the 400 richest 
Americans. 

Ringling-Barnum went on line 
early in the year when its extensive 
web site became part of the America 
On Line service. The show con- 
ducted a contest in which an AOL 
user named the next baby born at 
the elephant breeding farm. It was 
the first time anyone outside the 
company had named an elephant. A 
deal with Mastercard created circus 
credit cards; individuals received 
four tickets to the show for signing 
up. An agreement was reached with 
the Delicious Frookie Company to 
produce Ringling Bros. animal cook- 
ies, presumably to go against the 
venerable Barnum's Cookies. It was 
announced that Kenneth Feld would 
produce the live show at the New 
York-New York Casino in Las Ve- 
gas, to open in the spring of 1997. 

Deja Vu All Over Again De- 
partment: Ringling-Barnum rented 
its old Venice, Florida winter quar- 
ters for $3000 a month as a re- 
hearsal space for new acts. The el- 
ephant breeding farm continued to 
flourish, receiving a nice write-up in 
Business Week magazine in August. 
Plans for a tented unit in the United 
States were scrapped. It Was Forty 
Years Ago Today Department: July 
16 marked the 40th anniversary of. 
the last Ringling-Barnum _per- 
formance under a big top. The title 
has been indoors longer than under 
canvas. 

Clown College was in session in 
Sarasota, Florida from July 15 to 
September 8. The Duane Thorpe 
Memoria! Scholarship Fund was 
created to help defer expenses of 
students at the school. Thirteen 
new funsters were hired by the 
show from the 34 scholars en- 
rolled in the program. The Sar- 
asota campus for Clown College 
followed three years at the Cir- 
cus World Museum in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. If the school were 
ever held in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, admittedly an unlikely 
event, it will have been held in 
all four winter quarters towns of 
the Barnum and Bailey, Ring- 
ling and combined shows. 

Marc Verreault's Super Cirque 
made one dayers in Quebec and 
Ontario for about five weeks 
starting on May 1. It was a fairly 
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good-sized show that played hockey 
rinks, catering to the French com- 
munity with the announcements in 
that language. In-ring features in- 
cluded Vincent Pagliano with his 
comedy car, Vicki and Gordon Howle 
with their cradle act and dogs, Wil- 
son Barnes with the Don Johnson li- 
ons and tigers, Bobby and Rosa 
Gibbs with the Johnson elephants, 
Brett Marshall on his BMX bike, 
Danny Carey on rola bola and chair 
balancing, aerialist Tavanna Luvas. 
Pierre Jean was ringmaster. Gibbs 
and Barnes were trapped by Man- 
itoba floods causing them to miss the 
first two days of the run. Mike Hack- 
enberger filled in with his two Af- 
rican bulls until Gibbs arrived. A few 
days after the close of the regular 
tour the show became the first circus 
in Montreal's new Molsen Center. 
About half the acts had been on the 
earlier trek; new acts included Lance 
Ramos with his cats and liberty po- 
nies, Derrick Rosaire with his bears, 
and Charlie Gray with his elephants. 


The New Pickle Circus played up- 
scale venues, often performing arts 
centers, in California, the Midwest 
and the East from January to June 
and from late November to the end of 
the year. "Jingle Pickles,” the new 
production, was the feature at the 
annual San Francisco engagement in 
December. Directed and _ choreo- 
graphed by Tandy Beal, the show 
was a series of routines loosely or- 
ganized around a Christmas theme 
which used dance, music and visual 
imagery to make its impact, all of 
which appealed to what used to be 
called a highbrow audience. Actors 
included clown Jamie Adkins, tra- 


Newspaper ad for Circo Zoppe Eu- 
ropa in December. Gordon Turner col- 
lection. 
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pezist Aloysia Gavre-Wareham, and 
bicyclist Matt Roben. The per- 
formance contained no animals. 

Circo Zoppe Europa appeared in 
performing arts facilities during the 
last quarter of the year with a strong 
run in the Northeast in December. 
"Buon Natale,” the performance's ti- 
tle which meant Good Christmas, 
was themed around two children 
finding a magical circus trunk on 
Christmas Eve. Combining elements 
of Sarasota and Broadway, the dis- 
plays on the December dates in- 
cluded Tosca Zoppe on web, Giovanni 
Zoppe in his loop to loop routine, the 
Alberto Zoppe riders, the Flying Wal- 
lendas on the high wire, and Jean- 
nette Rix with her bears. Charles 
Van Buskirk was ringmaster. In Oc- 
tober the company was a feature of 
Arkansas’ Pine Bluff Film Festival 
which showed the classic movies 
Freaks, Jumbo, and Chaplin's The 
Circus. 

Cirque Eloize played college cam- 
puses. While an engagement in Ta- 
coma, Washington was the only one 
to reach the trade press, the troupe 
doubtless had other bookings. The 
production, called "A Journey into 
the Imagination," featured ten per- 
formers, mostly Cirque du Soleil 
alumni, who juggled, did acrobatics, 
bicycled, and hand balanced. A new 
waver that eschewed animals, the 
performance combined elements of 
theater and dance with circus arts. 
Cirque Ingenieux had a similar pres- 
entation. When it played a Fort Lau- 
derdale theater in March, the acts in- 
cluded two female _ contortionists 
from Mongolia, Michaelango Nock in 
a chair balancing routine, living stat- 
ues, and juggler and magician Mi- 
chael Mennes. Produced by Neil 
Goldberg, the troupe, with a cast of 
40, was at Bailey's Casino in Atlantic 
City during the summer, and at Lake 

Tahoe at year's end. 

The non-profit Make a Circus ap- 
peared in recreation centers, au- 
ditoriums and parks in California 
during the summer. Founded by Pe- 
ter Frankham, the _ show in- 
corporated advice to inner-city kids 
in its performance. This was an au- 
dience participation show as chil- 
dren were shown a few basic circus 
skills then encouraged to join the 
performers on stage. Circus Russia 
had about eleven weeks of dates in 
the West in the spring. Produced by 
Svetlana Kaplunov who published a 
Russian language newspaper in 
San Francisco, the performance fea- 
tured a hula hooper, acrobats, a 
high wire act, and bears. This one 
appeared to have not done well, per- 





haps the result of in- 
adequate advertising. 

Gary  Lashinsky's 
Royal Lipizzaner Stal- . 
lion Show spent its 
27th year on a long 
trek throughout the 
country. Additionally, 
the company had a 
permanent exhibition 
at Las Vegas’ Ex- 
calibur Hotel and Ca- 


sino. The Chinese 
Golden Acrobats, 
headed by Danny 


Chang, were in South- 
ern California in 
March. While it of- 
fered typical Oriental 
displays, the acts, by 
one account, were ex- 
tremely well executed. 
The goofiest concept of 
the year was the 

Bindlestiff Family 
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Ed Migley's Circus America was 


squeeze as much 
money from the el- 
ephant and other 
rides as_ possible. 
The public's distaste 
for such tactics was 
predictable. These 
problems, combined 
with the  twenty- 
year slide in Shrine 
membership, hardly 
bode well for Shrine 
circuses. To make 
matters worse, ten- 
sions between the 
Shrine Circus’ As- 
sociation of North 
America (SCANA), 
the organization of 
Shrine circus chair- 
men, and circus pro- 
ducers continued 
over such issues as 

circus owners un- 

derwriting SCA- 


Cirkus and Circus _ in Athens, Georgia during the Olym- NA events, and 
Ridiculous, called pic Games. Richard J. Reynolds Ill control of conces- 
Circus Apocalypse collection. sions. Producers 
on some _ dates, were well aware 


which combined the traditional side- 
show with the hip to create a new 
age sideshow that emphasized the 
bizarre and the grotesque. Playing 
college campuses, festivals and 
clubs, it toured from March to Sep- 
tember. 


Circuses sponsored by Shrine tem- 
ples and other fraternal and char- 
itable organizations, especially po- 
lice and firefighter groups, were a 
major part of the business. This 
style of sawdust was often criticized 
because the generic title "Shrine 
Circus” prevented showmen from de- 
veloping name recognition in the 
public's mind, and created the un- 
fortunate situation in which pro- 
ducers competed on price rather 
than talent in negotiating contracts. 
Nevertheless, many of these shows 
were of high quality, often with 
first-rate acts which had been on 
Ringling-Barnum, Big Apple and 
major European companies. Many, 
if not most, performers preferred 
Shrine to tented dates because they 
generally offered better working con- 
ditions. 

The usual mad scramble for dates 
occurred as temples sought new pro- 
ducers after beating down the old 
ones in price so much that they were 
dissatisfied with the end product, 
thus perpetuating a destructive cy- 
cle. Some Shrine showmen at- 
tempted to recoup their investment 
by extending the intermission up to 
an intolerable hour and a half to 
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of their predicament and many of 
them explored alternatives such as 
working directly with the numerous 
arenas built in recent years. 


The George Carden International 
Circus dominated the Shrine busi- 
ness. Having dates almost the entire 
year, it fielded up to three units at a 
time across the continent with lots of 
circusing in Wisconsin and Texas. 
When it appeared in Louisville in 
February, using the title Atlantic In- 
ternational Circus, the acts 
included Susan Lacey with 
the Hawthorn tigers, the Fly- 
ing Condors, Susan Sheryll's 
Royal Afghans, Jorge Rossell 
with his comedy car, Jimmy 
Hall and family with their 
bears and later on unicycles, 
juggler Justino Zoppe, Davide 
Zoppe with his monkeys, and 
Joe Frisco with the elephants. 
In late April the equipment 
and personnel of Circus Pages 
were subcontracted for the 
Dallas Shrine, and _  aug- 
mented with Johnny Welde's 
bears, the Flying Caballeros, 
and Tom Thompson and 
Dione Arata with the Cuneo 
baby elephant act. James Ea- 
rhart was the ringmaster. 

At the big Fort Worth 
Shrine from November 14-23, 
the talent included Roverta 
Winn in her slide for life; Jac- 
queline Zerbini with the ti- 
gers; the Flying Rodogels; 


WNS 
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Benny Fornasari on the comedy 
trampoline and later juggling; Bar- 
ney Loter with Whiskey the comedy 
horse; the Winn troupe with their 
motorcycle on the inclined wire; Syl- 
via Zerbini on trapeze and later with 
liberty horses; Helen Esqueda with 
dogs and ponies; Jenny Frisco with 
liberty ponies; Italo and Benny For- 
nasari in a musical clown number; 
the Ramos family in the globe of 
death; Karl and Roverta Winn in a 
wheel of death; the Golden Aztecs in 
a living statue routine; foot juggler 
Janie Loter; the Ramos double perch 
pole turn; Natalia Winn and Chris- 
tine Zerbini on swaypoles; three 
rings of elephants worked by Helen 
and Ramon Esqueda, Joe and Jenny 
Frisco, and Joe Brovitt; and Dave 
Smith in his human cannonball act. 
The ringmaster was Charles Amaral 
Jr. who also did illusions. The music 
was recorded. The intermission el- 
ephant ride reached new highs or 
lows, depending on one's point of 
view. Eight elephants worked during 
the hour-long break, carrying up to 
64 people at a time. Additionally, 
three pony rides and two moon 
bounces operated simultaneously. 
The Royal Hanneford Circus was 
another’ major player in the Shrine 
circus business. Owners Tommy and 
Struppi Hanneford had as many as 
four units going at once, using the 
Jordan Circus on occasion to provide 
personnel and equipment. When they 


Poster for George Carden's Atlantic 
International Circus, printed by Graph- 
ics 2000. Bill Biggerstaff collection. 
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produced the Murat Temple 
circus in Indianapolis in late 
March they used the fol- 
lowing acts: Kay Rosaire 
with her lions and tigers, the 
Olate dogs, the Marinofs on | #8 
the trapeze, Senor Rai with = 
illusions, Los Mayas living § 
statues, the Mark Karoly rid- 
ers, the Flying Espanas, and Hizei)) 
Mark Karoly and Brett Bron- agai 
son with elephants. Talent § 
at its appearance for the 
Dayton Shrine two weeks 
later included Jorge and Lou 
Ann Barreda with their el- 
ephants, Sylvia Zerbini on trapeze 
and later with her liberty ponies, 
the Cavillinis on teeterboard and 
later in the flying return act, hula 
hooper and quick-change artist 
Dana Kaseeva, and the Winn's aeri- 
al motorcycle. David Maas was ring- 
master. 

The show got in a bad jackpot in 
Newington, Connecticut in early 
May when its Canobbio big top 
failed a fire safety test, causing the 
cancellation of the date. A new tent 
was procured in time for the early 
July stand in Milwaukee for the 
Great Circus Parade. The company 
did just about every kind of cir- 
cusing from Shrine to fairs to 
amusement parks to still dates, both 
indoors and under canvas. During 
one stretch in October, three units 
were operating under canvas con- 
currently. Major fairs included Co- 
lumbus' Ohio State Fair and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts’ Eastern States 
Exhibition. During the summer 
Hanneford produced the circus at Id- 
lewild Park in Ligonier, Penn- 
sylvania. The circus paraded in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan in late June using 
wagons from the Circus Hall of 
Fame. Good Morning Sunshine De- 
partment: Nellie Hanneford and her 
husband Adrian Chapay welcomed 
Catherine Francis, their first child, 
into the world on April 11. 

The Tarzan Zerbini Circus had 
numerous Shrine dates, including 
North America's biggest in Detroit, 
and a long spring and summer un- 
der-canvas run in Canada. On at 
least one occasion owner Tarzan 
Zerbini had two units running at the 
same time; one of the outfits used 
acts from the George Carden Circus. 
As was becoming more common by 
the year, this show made a number 
of temple dates under canvas. A dec- 
ade ago virtually all Shrine dates 
were indoors. 

The seventeen-day engagement 
for Moslem Temple in Detroit in- 
cluded the following acts: the Fly- 
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New big top of the Royal Hanneford 
Circus at Milwaukee's Great Circus Pa- 
rade in July. Sheelagh Jones photo. 


ing Rodogels, Bonnie Bale's pigs, the 
Dianne Wilson seals, Tommy Thomp- 
son with Nickolaus the baby el- 
ephant, Chepakova and Kim with 
the horse-riding bears, William Voss 
with the Hawthorne white tigers, the 
Ramos family in a globe of death, 
Giovanni Zoppe in an aerial routine, 
the Soaring Stars on the Russian 
swing, Jay Cochrane on the high 
wire, the Alberto Zoppe riders, Clint 
Randall on the swaypole, and Pa- 
tricia Zerbini with the elephants. 
Ringmaster Joseph Dominic Bauer 
also appeared in the wheel of death. 
This date was big business as the 
Shriners also brought in the Jim 
Phillips Petting Zoo, Dave Hale's 
camels, and a variety of kiddie rides. 

Garden Bros. Circus played its 
usual spring route in Canada start- 
ing with the big date in Toronto's 
Skydome in late February. The 
troupe then marched through On- 
tario and western provinces en route 
to dates in Alaska which concluded 
in early June. A late June trek to 
Bermuda followed, before the Ca- 
nadian route resumed. It ran until 
September. Owners lan and Dick 
Garden also toured school shows in 
the spring and fall. The bill at Lon- 
don, Ontario in April included the 
Winns with their motorcycle on the 
inclined wire, Davide Zoppe's mon- 
keys, juggler Justino Zoppe, Ron and 
Joy Holiday in their Cat Dancers 
routine, and Susan Sheryll with her 
Afghans. Ken Prescott was _ ring- 
master, and Robbie Redding led the 
band. The Bermuda date was spon- 
sored by the local Rotary Club and 
was the first show on the island since 
1988. Consequently, the circus got 
great press and had excellent at- 
tendance. A 150 by 300 foot tent 
seating 2300 was rented from Harold 
Barnes for the occasion. Under it ap- 
peared the Alberto Zoppe family rid- 





ing act, Martin Alvarez in 
a strap act, Mike and Karl 
Winn on the inclined mo- 
- torcycle and later in the 
_ globe of death, the Ban- 
wai nister family with their 
dogs, clown Raul Alvarez, 
' Eddie Schmitt with his ti- 
* gers, and Derrick Rosaire 
. with his bears. 

Circus Gatti played its 
'f traditional territory in the 
iit Southwest, West and west- 
ern Canada for 37 weeks 
_ starting near Fort Worth in 
early February. Addi- 
tionally owner Patricia Gatti had a 
second unit in the Mountain states 
and western Canada for most of July 
and August. The main outfit ap- 
peared in Los Angeles for the Shrine 
in late April with the following pro- 
gram: Yaro and Barbara Hoffman 
with their mixed cat act; the Flying 
Valentines; the Bautista family in 
the wheel of death, on perch poles, 
and on the teeterboard; the Sandou 
troupe on the Russian barre; Neesha 
Braun and Mario and Joann Zerbini 
with dogs; juggling by Carlos Rod- 
riguez, Lalo Murillo and Jason Her- 
riott; John Pelton with an elephant- 
miniature horse routine and later 
with three bulls; Laura Herriott with 
a pony drill; and the Garza brothers 
living statues. Alex Bradley was 
ringmaster and Clem Toca led an 
eight piece band. In-ring talent on 
the second unit included Wilson 
Barnes with the tigers, chair balanc- 
er Danny Carey, Mario Zerbini with 
his dogs and in a sword balancing 
routine, the Olmedas family with 
their horses, Tavanna Luvas on the 
trapeze, and Bobby and Rosa Gibbs 
with the elephants. 

Circus America had Shrine and 
other sponsored dates in the East, 
mainly New England. Owner Ed Mi- 
gley tried to cash in on the Olympics 
with a show in Athens, Georgia from 
late June until early August. When 
the show played Dartmouth, Mas- 
sachusetts under a 2000 seat tent in 
June for the New Bedford Red Cross, 
these displays amazed the audience: 
Lilli Ana Kristensen with her leop- 
ards, Chris Yerlig in mime and bal- 
loon magic routines, Juliana Burral 
in a cloud swing, Arthur Ducheck 
with his wacky piano, Marie France 
and Sampion with their dogs, the 
Alercons in their comedy knife 
throwing act and later in their mu- 
sical routine, the Garza brothers liv- 
ing statues, the Dancing Gauchos, 
hula hooper Larissa Gaivoronskaj, 
the Fausto Scorpions in a risley num- 
ber, and Phil and Francine Schacht 





with Dondi the elephant. David We- 
ber was the announcer, and Paul 
Gaspar cued the band. 

The Hubler International Circus 
had Shrine, PTA and police dates, 
usually in the East and Ohio. Talent 
at the Kansas City Police Circus in 
February included Shane Johnson 
with six tigers, Tavanna Luvas on 
aerial rings, the Picollo family in a 
cloud swing, the Tino Wallenda fam- 
ily on the high wire, and Bobby 
Gibbs with the Don Johnson el- 
ephants. Owner George Hubler was 
announcer, and Bill Browning was 
bandmaster. At the Wilmington, 
Massachusetts Shrine engagement 
in April, the exhibitions included 
Lili Ana Kristensen with her leop- 
ards, Cuzin Grumpy with his Pork 
Chop Revue, hula hooper Dana Ka- 
seeva, Jody Fulbright with the Gar- 
den Bros. liberty ponies, Brett Bron- 
son's elephants, the Mike Ashton 
family in a risley routine, and Tino 
Wallenda on the high wire. Ring- 
mistress Becky Monroe closed the 
show by leading the audience in a 
rendition of "Singing in the Rain." 

The Jordan Family Circus, head- 
ed by Patsy Jordan and her son 
Jody, had Shrine dates from late 
February until at least late Sep- 
tember. The bookings were mainly 
in medium-size or small towns in 
the West, although two dates-- 
Toledo and Syracuse--were east of 
the Mississippi. Early in the year, 
talent included the Lunas on the 
Russian swing and on the flying 
trapeze, Ceido Romandez with li- 
ons and tigers, Jeff Pluckett with 
his comedy car, Kim Pages with 
dogs, and Gary Thomas with three 
Asian and two African elephants. 
Ringmaster Ari Steeples also dis- 
played his bears. Augmented with 
Royal Hanneford acts in a second 
unit, the troupe played Syracuse in 
April with the following acts: clowns 
Skin and Bones, Vincent Von Duke 
with his lions and tigers, Tavanna 
Luvas on the single trapeze, the 
Lang family in their knockabout 
comedy, the Ramos family on the 
perch pole, Danny Carey on the rola 
bola, Don Otto on comedy tram- 
poline, the Flying Rodogels, Sandar 
and Elizabeth with their reptiles, 
Tom Thompson and Dione Arata 
with Baby Nickolaus the elephant, 
and the Alexanders in the globe of 
death. The immortal John Herriott 
was ringmaster. 

The Hamid-Morton Circus, the 
most venerable of auspice circuses, 
had its usual February through 
June march starting in Kansas. Af- 
ter seeing Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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Oklahoma, and New York, the tour 
closed in Virginia. At Binghamton, 
New York in June the sawdust lu- 
minaries included Brunon Blaszak 
with his tigers, Jody Filamon on the 
single trapeze, foot juggler Victoria 
Lee Howle, Ivo Guerguiev in a ladder 
balancing routine, Jody Fulbright 
with Ian Garden's liberty ponies and 
later with dogs, the Flying Condors, 
the Lang family in a knockabout 
comedy routine and in a juggling 
number, and Tom Thompson and 
Dione Arata with the Cuneo baby el- 
ephant Nickolaus. Peter Sturgis was 
ringmaster; Mike Poteete, head 
clown; and Joe Dallas, band leader. 
In August, James Hamid Sr. and Jr. 
purchased the show from George 
Hamid Jr., making them third and 
fourth generation owners, a rarity in 
any business and perhaps the first in 
American circus annals. His plans in- 
cluded booking more engagements 
and expanding the show. 
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The Great Wallenda Circus pro- 
duced Chicago's Medinah Shrine Cir- 
cus in March with Bozo the clown as 
the chief attraction. Author's collection. 


Plunkett Bros. Circus had a num- 
ber of temple dates including ones in 
Nebraska, Texas, Louisiana, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania. At Monroe, Loui- 
siana in mid-April, the program in- 
cluded the Estrada troupe on the 
Russian swing, Larry allen Dean 
with six tigers, Jim Plunkett on slack 
wire, Victoria Flores on Roman rings, 
Christina Herriott Plunkett with lib- 
erty horses, the Flores family in the 
wheel of death and the globe of 
death, the Flying Gaonas, and Corky 
Plunkett with two Bactrian camels 
and later two young African el- 


ephants. Jim Plunkett was producer; 
Cathy Rogers, ringmistress; and 
John Millette, band leader. For a 
June under-canvas appearance in Pe- 
oria the performance was consid- 
erably different with Bobby Gibbs 
with the elephants, the Alberto 
Zoppe family riding act, the Flying 
Espanas, Mary Ruth Herriott with 
her dogs, and Wilson Barnes with 
the cats. John Herriott was ring- 
master. Playing both stands were 
Jim and Christine Plunkett. Tragedy 
struck the show in September when 
family patriarch Marlin "Corky" 
Plunkett passed away. 

The Great Wallenda Circus had a 
few Shrine dates, one of which was 
the big Medinah Temple engagement 
in Chicago. The Windy City program 
included Chris Kilpatrick with his ti- 
gers, comedy trampoliner Don Otto, 
Roger Zoppe and Pam Rosaire with 
their chimps, the Viscontes living 
statues, the Flying Caceres, Les 
Kimes with his pigs, the Poema fam- 
ily on the teeterboard, and Tom 
Demry with his mixed horse and Ila- 
ma routine, and later with Anna 
Louise the elephant. Rebekah Mon- 
roe was ringmistress, and Charles 
Schlarbaum led an excellent band. 
The local Bozo the clown was the 
star in Chicago. He was a good draw 
and rocked the audience. Owner En- 
rico Wallenda fell 30 feet while pre- 
paring his rigging for a five-week en- 
gagement at an Iowa amusement 
park in late June, breaking both 
feet. It was his second serious fall, 
leading him to announce, wisely it 
would seem, that he was retiring as 
a performer. 

Circus Hollywood had a number of 
Shrine and fair bookings, including 
the well known St. Louis temple en- 
gagement in late June. After a quar- 
ter century in Busch Stadium, the 
date was moved indoors to the Kiel 
Center. The exhibition included 
Brett Marshall with his BMX bicycle; 
Nick and Christina Winn in their 
wheel of death, and later in a slide 
for life, on swaypoles, and with their 
motorcycle on the high wire; Stevie 
Coronas with her poodles and later 
with liberty ponies; the Poema risley 
act; Jay Cochrane on the high wire; 
the Flying Condors; Nellie Hanne- 
ford with liberty horses; Bela Tabak 
with liberty ponies and later with 
peacocks; Trevor Boswell in his aeri- 
al butterfly routine; Lee Stevens 
with his baboons; Bruno Blaszak 
with his tigers; Ben Davenport, Brad 
Jewell, and Stevie Coronas with el- 
ephants; and cannonballer Dave 
Smith. Fairs in Syracuse, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi were among those 





played by show owner Serge Co- 
ronas, the latter as a sub-contractor 
for Jorge Barreda, who held the con- 
tract. 

The George Coronas Circus played 
Shrine dates in the spring and fall, 
and fairs in the summer. The big ex- 
travaganza for Yaarab Temple out- 
side Atlanta in mid-April was held 
under a huge tent rented from Har- 
old Barnes. Among the talent ap- 
pearing in it were Bruno Blaszak's 
tigers, Bobby Steele's bears, Julio 
and Chela Gaona's cradle act, the 
Flying Gaonas, and Bucky Steele's 
elephants. Ringmaster Scott Taylor 
also worked his dog act. Lee Re- 
ynolds led a four-piece band. The 
Gaonas, the Steeles, Taylor and Re- 
ynolds had also worked for owner 
George Coronas a few weeks earlier 
at the Denver Shrine. Other acts in- 
cluded Chris Kilpatrick with his 
cats and the Victor Flores family in 
the globe of death. 

Circus Valentine had about two 
weeks of Texas dates in June and 
about another month there and in 
Arkansas in September and Oc- 
tober. When the show played Mis- 
souri City, Texas under canvas in 
mid-October, it was sponsored by 
the city, a rarity. Tanbark features 
included Wilson Barnes with his ti- 
gers, the juggling Torino brothers, 
Javier Dresoner and David Conners 
on rola bola, the Jasmine duo and 
the Alexis duo in aerial cradle rou- 
tines, the Olmedas’ dressage horses, 
Elio Gomez in the wheel of death, 
Bobby and Rosa Gibbs with the el- 
ephants, and human cannonball 
Luis Munoz. Peter Sturgis was ring- 
master. Ron Kelroy produced Shrine 
circuses in Kentucky in the early 
Spring. He also had a booking in 
Rock Island, Illinois at the same 
time as the blue grass ramble. Any 
other activity went unnoticed in the 
trade press. Acts on the Kentucky 
run included Lance Ramos with his 
cats and elephant, aerialist Tavanna 
Luvas, and rola bolaist and chair ba- 
lancer Danny Carey. Lee Maloney 
led the band. Clyde Bros. Circus, 
produced by Don Johnson, had 
Shrine bookings for three days in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota in late 
April and for about ten days in lowa 
in late June. This one was barely 
mentioned in the trade press with 
the consequence that beyond Bobby 
Gibbs having the elephant act on 
both dates, nothing was recorded of 
the performance. 

Paul Kaye's CircUSAmerica pro- 
duced the Hadi Temple show in 
Evansville, Indiana the last week- 
end in November. While only a four- 
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The Hadi Shrine Circus, produced 
by Paul Kaye, in Evansville, Indiana 
was one of the strongest programs of 
any Shrine circus. Poster by Spotlight 
Graphics, art by Ray Dirgo. Ron Morris 
collection. 


day engagement, the performance 
was the strongest of any Shrine pro- 
gram. The number of animal acts 
was particularly impressive. Among 
those cashing paychecks were Wil- 
helm Voss with the Hawthorn white 
tigers, the Murillo duo and the Nich- 
olson duo in aerial cradles, Dick 
Kohlreiser with his dogs and later 
with his liberty ponies, Kim Pages 
with her dogs, the Olmedas with 
their horses, Ron and Joy Holiday 
with their big cats, D. V. Allen 
with the 

Diane Wilson seals, Jimmy Hall with 
his bears, Lee Stevens with his ba- 
boons, the Flying Espanas, the Car- 
rillos on the high wire, John and 
Tina Winn with their sky cycles and 
on swaypoles, and Jorge and Lou 
Ann Barreda with their elephants. 
Tommy Baker was ringmaster and 
Clement Toca had the band. Bozo the 
clown was the special feature. 

Wayne McCary produced _ the 
Shrine circus in Manchester, New 
Hampshire and about half a dozen 
Maine towns in April and early May. 
Talent making this swing included 
the Flying Espanas, Cuzin Grumpy's 
Pork Chop Revue, Lilli Ana Kristen- 
sen with her leopards, Dolly Jacobs 
on Roman rings, Pedro Reis in a 
cloud swing, the Kiss family in a 
hand balancing routine, Ellian Ro- 
saire with her comedy pony, and Bill 





Morris with his elephants. Charlie 
Van Buskirk was the announcer and 
Bob Carabia directed the band. 
McCary spent most of the year as ex- 
ecutive director of the big Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where, among his 
other duties, he contracted the Royal 
Hanneford Circus, thus making him 
both a consumer and provider of saw- 
dust shows. 

Circuses were a common sight at 
fairs and festivals, usually as free at- 
tractions booked by carnivals or the 
fairs directly. With a few exceptions 
these were smaller affairs, usually 
one ringers giving about an hour's 
worth of entertainment either under 
a big top or in front of a grandstand. 
While a number of indoor producers 
pursued this brand of sawdust dur- 
ing the slack Shrine circus seasons, a 
few other showmen specialized in 
this version of the business. 

The Circo de Espectacular Garcia 
appeared on midways from at least 
February to October. When the com- 
pany played the famous Date Fes- 
tival in Indio, California in February, 
owner Jaime Garcia and his family 
left for another booking in Florida 
soon after the engagement started. 
Remaining on the bill were the Cas- 
tro family's high wire act that in- 
cluded a seven person pyramid, a 
very sophisticated trick for this type 
of show. In March the show had its 
first Shrine date, under canvas no 
less, at Jackson, Mississippi. The 
strong program included the Flying 
Garcias, Franceska Liebel with her 
liberty ponies, the Castros high wire 
act (again with the seven-person pyr- 
amid), Jaime Garcia in the wheel of 
death, Leo and Bardo Garcia on com- 
edy trampoline, Larry allen Dean 
with six tigers, Tomi Liebel with two 
elephants, and the Garcia family in 
the globe of death. The circus also 
did about ten days of temple troup- 
ing in Kentucky in April. Late in the 
season four Chinese performers from 
the defunct Chinese Imperial Circus 
joined. 

The Liebel Family Circus worked 
from January to November in the 
South and Midwest. Playing mainly 
small fairs and festivals, the troupe 
carried a menagerie as an adjunct to 
the big show. The animal inventory 
included a potbellied pig, four horses, 
ponies, snakes, a miniature cow, 
miniature horses, three monkeys, 
and two elephants, a huge consist for 
this type of circus. The performance 
featured owner Tomi Liebel with his 
one man band, in a comedy ladder 
routine, and with the elephants. Oth- 
er family members on the bill were 
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wife Franceska Liebel on tra- 
peze and with a pony-riding 
monkey, and son Tony with a 
large anaconda. Non-family 
talent included the Ramos fam- 
ily in a hand balancing routine, 
and Sheri Ramos in a hair 
hang. 

The Russell Bros. Family 
Fun Circus played California 
fairs from May until October, 
moving on two trucks and trail- 
ers. Owners Edward Russell 
and Stephen Michaels put on 
most of the big top presenta- 
tion. Russell's turns included 
trained birds and magic; Michaels’ 
chair balancing, juggling, and the 
announcing. Ian Cappone was Bingo 
the clown. Dave and Judy Twomey 
exhibited their Happytime Circus at 
a few Golden State midways. Swan 
Bros. Circus hurrahed in California, 
Oregon, and Nevada from May to 
September. Brothers Andy and Mike 
Swan, the proprietors, put on the 
entire program beneath a tiny big 
top. 


The Zamperla Thrill Circus did 
eighteen days as an outdoor display 
at June's Meadowlands Fair in 
northern New Jersey. On opening 
night Ottos Zamperla broke his 
hand and foot while performing on 
his motorcycle on an inclined wire. 
He was also the show's human can- 
nonball, but because of his injuries 
that portion of the bill was 
scratched. This one presumably had 
other dates that went unrecorded. 

The King Arthur Circus produced 
a show at the Yorktown Heights, 
New York fair in September with 
owner Arthur Duchek in his comedy 
piano routine and Dick Kohlreiser 
with his dogs. The Winn's Thrill 
Show, headed by the Winn family, 
presented wheel, globe, and sway- 
pole fun at the Dutchess County, 
New York fair in August. The 
Yiengst Magic Circus mesmerized 
crowds at Eastern fairs. 
Owners Barry and Jan 
Yiengst put on most of the 
displays. The Carla Wal- 
lenda Thrill Circus pre- 
sented mostly aerial num- 
bers on midways. a 

Bill Carpenter had his 
Backyard Circus at lots of »* 
fairs including February's || 
Florida State Fair in Tampa. 22 
This one recruited children } 
from the audience as _ per- 
formers. Eddie Gromacki 
produced the circus at the 
Iowa State Fair in August — 
with the foot juggling Fran- | 
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The Zamperla Circus was part of the 
big Meadowlands Fair in Northern New 
Jersey in June. The cannon at the right 
was not used during the engagement 
as human cannonball Ottos Zamperla 
was injured the first day of the fair. 
Paul C. Gutheil photo. 


carros, the Flying Espanas, and Pat- 
Davison who juggled and rola bolaed. 
Ringmaster Kent Clayton also roped. 
The Chinese Acrobatic Troupe from 
Las Vegas was at the Ohio State Fair 
in August with typically Oriental 
routines. 

Dwight and Eric Damon's Star In- 
ternational Circus produced circuses 
for Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire fairs in August and September. 
On the bill were Tony and Rene Nock 
on swaypoles and in the wheel of 
death, juggler Jeff Bruski, trapezist 
Jana Bruski, the Brigadier with his 
comedy cannon routine, Dick Kohl- 
reiser with his ponies and dogs, Skin 
and Bones in their clown and pig 
acts, and Ervin Hall with his ba- 
boons. Pedro Morales' Stars and 
Spangles Circus, possibly called Star 
Spangled Circus at some dates, was 
a one-ring tenter that had a few fair 


Ward Hall and Chris Christ's side 
show at the Meadowlands Fair. Mod- 


ernistic banners were by Johnny 
Meah. Paul C. Gutheil photo. 
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bookings, including one at 
the Marshall County Fair in 
Moundsville, West Virginia 
from July 28 to August 3. The 
Fearless Flores Circus played 
“@, some small fairs during the 

g@ summer. 
~ Petting zoos, the remnant of 
“— the great antebellum men- 
ageries, were a fixture on fair- 
grounds, offering a combina- 
tion of exotic and barnyard 
animals from elephants and 
camels to sheep and goats. 
Two of the bigger companies 
were Jim Philips, formerly 
Dave Hale's, which exhibited at Mil- 
waukee's Great Circus Parade in 
July and at the Ohio State Fair in 
August, and R. W. Commerford and 
Sons which appeared at Springfield, 
Massachusetts’ Big E Fair in Sep- 
tember. Commerford had his Pet 
Expo show in the Northeast at the 
first of the year with over 100 an- 
imals including Dickie the giraffe 
from Ringling-Barnum. Additionally, 
the troupe carried kiddie rides and a 
reptile show presented by Bobby and 
Lauren Fairchild. 

Other circus-related activities on 
fairgrounds included John and Mon- 
ica Welde's bears, Donn Moyer's Rep- 
tile Safari, and Dave Hale's camels. 
Hale was presumably happy that his 
name was not mentioned in a June 
Wall Street Journal article about one 
of his exotic animal auctions; the 
piece was titled "Silent Auction: 
Mangy Elk and Crippled Camels." 
The sideshow lived on, but just bare- 
ly, as only a handful of ten-in-one op- 
erators continued to tour. The doyen 
of this group was Ward Hall's ex- 
travaganza which appeared at a 
number of fairs including the one at 
the Meadowlands. Lee Kolozsy had a 
sideshow as part of the Lollapalooza 
rock and roll tour, and veteran show- 
man Junkyard Johnny Meah pro- 
duced Mancow's Freak Show with a 
Chicago DJ in late June. 

_ A bevy of tiny, mostly one 
f ring, circuses performed in 
=. small, indoor venues. Most 
offered traditional fare and 
functioned as fund raising 
vehicles for charities such as 
PTAs and veterans’ groups 
which were unable to con- 
tract larger circuses. Fre- 
quently selling their tickets 
over the telephone, tele- 
marketing in the the jargon 
of the trade, these troupes 
were usually called "school 
shows" within the profession 
because of their proclivity to 

perform in school auditor- 





iums and gyms. These aggregations 
usually marched during the first 
and last months of the year, and 
generally played limited routes in 
smaller towns. They were the de- 
scendants of the wagon shows of the 
late 19th century which plied their 
trade at county seats and cross- 
roads. 

The Royal Palace Circus, headed 
by Harry Dubsky Sr., was one of the 
most successful and_ established 
shows of this genre. Performing 
through the South, Midwest. and 
East from February to November, 
the neatly-framed trick moved on 
two show-owned trucks. Among the 
actors were Linda Hermann with 
her Lipizzaner stallion, Christine 
Dubsky with her ever-popular poo- 
dle fashion show, Emil Popsecu with 
his sea lions, musical clown John 
Dubsky, Brad Pirkle with a leopard, 
the Galambos family in a juggling 
routine and on the teeterboard, and 
Dimitri Galambos in a chair bal- 
ancing act. 

The Piccadilly Circus, the cleverly 
titled entry by Ian and Richard Gar- 
den, tramped around the South, 
East, and Midwest from early 
March to mid-June. Moving on three 
straight-bed trucks, the 36 person 
troupe covered between 75 and 125 
miles a day. Talent included Gary 
and Janet Noel with their dogs, 
plate spinning and stilt walking; the 
Munoz family on the tight wire, 
swinging ladder and trapeze; Lee 
Stevens’ baboons; and clown Scott 
Parker. The Ali Ahmed Moroccans' 
acrobatic group made the first 
month of the tour before leaving for 
Bentley Bros. Announcer Brian La- 
Palme was presented with a ring- 
master's jacket by former Ringling- 
Barnum great Harold Ronk when 
Ronk visited at Rockford, Illinois in 
May. 

The show was called the Holly- 
wood Magic Circus during a fall- 
winter run. Acts on this trek in- 
cluded hula hooper Elena Arestov, 
clown Raul Castano, rope spinner 
Jody Fulbright, and the 
hand balancing Arestov 
duo. LaPalme was 
again ringmaster. Lit 
Drougette was road 
manager on both tours. 

Circus Pages enter-- 
tained crowds in the 
South, East and Mid- 
west from late January 
to at least October. 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Josha Pages and man- 
aged by Jorge Pages, 
the show moved on four 
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Poster for Harry Dubsky's Royal Pal- 
ace Circus, printed by Spotlight Graph- 
ics. Ron Morris collection. 


trucks, one of which was a 45 foot 
semi carrying the elephants and 
properties. This was a real family af- 
fair as nine year-old Vincenta Pages 
presented ponies, Jorge Pages 
worked a cage act, Frieda Pages ap- 
peared on the trapeze, and Jorge and 
Frieda handled the two African el- 
ephants. Other acts included Luis 
Posso Sr. and Jr. on the low wire, 
and Jim Earhart with his poodles. 
Playing mostly armories, this was 
one of the few shows of its type to 
carry exotic animals--and to attract 
animal rights protesters such as the 
seven people who were arrested in 
Bloomington, Indiana after they 
locked themselves to the cat cages to 
protest the use of lions and tigers in 
the performance. This troupe also 


Personnel of the American Family 
Circus. Stu Miller photo. 
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had a few Shrine engagements, in- 
cluding at least one as a_sub- 
contractor for George Carden. 

The Famous Cole Circus, owned by 
Ron Bacon, hurrahed through the 
Midwest and upper South for ten 
weeks starting in early March, and 
again near year's end. Acts on the 
spring tour included the Oscar Gar- 
cia family on the low wire, the jug- 
gling Valencias, Margaret Valencia 
with her poodles, Jana Angela Bru- 
ski on the trapeze, and Cathy and 
Oscar Garcia in another juggling rou- 
tine. Sheila Morales was road man- 
ager and the music was on tape 
which was the norm for school 
shows. The program on the winter 
run was virtually the same. 

The American Family Circus 
worked about ten weeks on its own 
in Florida, Georgia, and West Vir- 
ginia from February to April, In clas- 
sic school show fashion, the circus 
did another eight weeks in the fall in 
Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Some of 
the towns on both runs were for pro- 
moter Mearl Johnson. The company 
moved on five show-owned units. 
Acts presented during the year in- 
cluded Mary Ruth Herriott in dress- 
age, Bill Earl with his comedy vent 
act, the Golden Carlos Twins in their 
hand balancing routine, Sofie and 
Miriam Moreno on the web, Gary 
Sladek in a cloud swing and slack 
rope, and John and Mary Ruth Her- 
riott with their dogs and ponies. 
Owner Stu Miller and his wife Sarah 
presented magic, and Stu worked 
miniature liberty horses on his own. 
John Herriott ringmastered many of 
the engagements. 

The Royal American Circus frol- 
icked from early February to early 
November in the East, South and 
Midwest. Moving 50 to 100 miles 
each day, the troupe appeared in ar- 
mories, high school and college gyms, 
and fairground exhibition buildings. 
The program varied during the sea- 
son with the following showfolks en- 
gaged at one time or another: juggler 
Jose Torres, the Va- 
lencias with their min- 
iature horses, Lynn 
Valencia on the single 
trapeze, Pat Crampton 


with a high school 
horse, clown Paul 
Dean, and Mariano 


Sabio with dogs and in 
a human puppet rou- 
tine. Tanya Hermann 
was there with her un- 
ridable mule and in a 
bareback riding rou- 
tine before she joined 


the Bentley show in 
early April. Owner 
Ray McMahon was 
ringmaster. This one 
sent out free passes 
to Circus Fan As- 
sociation members 
when it entered their 
locale. 

Jose Cole's Inter- 
national Circus rum- 
bled from March to 
June in the upper 
Midwest. Among the 
in-ring personnel 
were Jaime and Luis 
Castro in a globe of 
death, Guillermo Tesaduer on mer 
trapeze, Javier and Paul Dresdner 
in a comedy knockabout routine, Er- 
vin Hall with his baboons and in a 
unicycle act, Tom Demry with a lib- 
erty pony and llama routine and 
with Anna Louise the elephant, and 
Iris Gomez in a hair hang. Pat Davi- 
son rola bolaed and ringmastered. 
The show lost a day in March when 
a blizzard stranded acts in Min- 
nesota, a hazard of trouping in that 
territory in the cold months. 

Billy Martin's All Star Circus 
marched around upper New York 
state for fifteen weeks beginning in 
early January, and in the East for 
seven more starting in late October. 
Filling the hour and a half presenta- 
tion at the start of the year were 
clown Paul Parsons, George Bertini 
on his unicycle and on the low wire, 
Chris and Ron Pace in aerial cradle 
and on the sway pole, Shane and Ni- 
cole Wright on the revolving ladder, 
Angela Martin on trapeze, Emil and 
Debbie Goetschi in a whip cracking 
routine, and juggler Robert Lang. 
Owner Billy Martin also had a tent 
show out in the summer. 

Cathy Rogers had a number of 
mini-routes in the Midwest, Texas, 
and probably elsewhere throughout 
the year using such generic titles as 
Children's Variety Show, Marvelous 
Mystics on Parade, and Santa's 
Christmas Show. Talent included 
David Conners and his daughters on 
comedy trampoline, clown Victor 
Phillips, juggler Bob Whitcomb, and 
Danny Carey on the rola bola. 

The Yankee Doodle Circus toured 
the East, upper South, and a bit of 
the Midwest on two leased trucks 
for sixteen weeks starting in early 
February. Among the arenic stars 
were Dick Kohlreiser with his po- 
nies and dogs; Billy Vaughn with his 
midget car; Peggy Mills and Nino 
Murillo in aerial cradle, perch pole, 
web, and sword-ladder balancing; 
hand balancers Alex and Simon 
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Dick Kohlreiser 
with his popular dog 
- and liberty pony 
. acts was on a num- 
mg ber of circuses in 
** 1996. He is shown 

- here on Arthur Du- 
chek's King Arthur 
# Circus at the York- 
town Heights Fair in 
New York state in 


Mike Naughton also ringmastered. 
The Star Circus rock and rolled in 
the spring and fall in the South and 
probably other regions with clown 
Lee Cromeans, Wendy Patterson on 
Spanish web, clowns Joyce and Eddie 
Sherman, and Gary Sladek in chair 
balancing and cloud swing. Owner 
Byron Bowman worked a dog act, 


miniature horses, and illusions. The 


Wonderland Circus awed crowds in 
South Carolina at the beginning of 
the year. Entertaining the customers 
were Jens Larsen on Roman rings 
and rola bola, Cathy and Oscar Gar- 
cia in their cradle and casting acts, 
and Miss Constancia with her leop- 
ards. Paul Dean was ringmaster and 
clown. Owner Bill Brickle exhibited 
his poodles. Joy the Clown had a 
show in the Southeast in November 
and December. No further details 
were available. 

Ron Morris had his Olde Tyme 
Family Circus in New England for 
about a month in the spring. Actors 
included Coco the clown, the Dun- 
derdales in their knockabout comedy 
and rola bola routines, and Eddie 
Steeples with his chimps. The show 
had another three weeks in the fall 
in the same territory with ice skating 
acts; the Hansen family with their 
roller skating, juggling and gorilla 
parody turns; and the Dunderdales. 
Floyd Bradbury made both tours as 
ringmaster, illusionist, and road 
manager. 


The Indoor Circus Spectacular 
hopped through Tennessee and 
North Carolina in October. Co-owned 
by Dean Della Loggia and Barry 
Yiengst, the show featured Angela 
Martin on trapeze, Shane and Nicole 
Wright on comedy trampoline and re- 
volving ladder, Gary and Jeanette 
Noel with their dogs and plate spin- 
ning, the juggling Zacherys, and Dick 
Kohlreiser with his liberty ponies 
and dogs. 

The Family Showcase Theatre, 


sometimes called the All Star Magic 
Review, was in Southern Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kentucky in the 
spring, fall, and winter. Owned by 
the Reynolds family, the company 
was headed by Dan Reynolds. Bill 
Reynolds was ringmaster; Patsy Re- 
ynolds was in charge of concessions, 
and the band was all family mem- 
bers. The Cardinal Circus planned a 
June 27-September 8 route in west- 
ern Canada. Headed by Richard 
Douglass, a carnival owner, the com- 
pany contracted Don Anderson's 
horses, and Bill Bannister's dogs. 
The show apparently lasted three 
days. The Andersons and Bannisters 
never joined; the performance was 
the Curiel family on the trapeze and 
five Russian acts. Jeddlie's Magic 
Circus, the Popinpooh Circus, and 
the Peanut Circus were apparently 
all one man bands that played 
schools and were therefore marginal 
to this account. 


Circus and circus acts were much 
in evidence at amusement and theme 
parks, resort areas, and flea mar- 
kets. Baraboo, Wisconsin's Circus 
World Museum had its usual strong 
program with foot juggler Gina Alth- 
off; Catherine Hanneford with liberty 
horses; Catherine Hanneford, George 
Hanneford III, and Akos Feher with 
the elephants; Rebecca Perez on the 
trapeze; Jorge Guzman on the high 
wire; and clowns Thom Wheaton, Bill 
Machtel, and Jim Williams. David 
Saloutos was ringmaster and Rick 
Percy led the band. After Perez left 
in early July, the Marinoff duo re- 
placed her on the program for about 
two weeks. After they left, the Ru- 
bies, headed by Pedro Carrillo Jr., 
filled the spot. A circus music dem- 
onstration replaced the long-running 
magic show. Elements of it were tak- 
en to the Eastern States Exposition 
in September. The Great Circus Pa- 
rade in Milwaukee was a roaring suc- 
cess. The museum acquired the Bos- 
tock living quarters wagon, reuniting 
it with the Bostock bandwagon which 
was purchased in the 1980s. Another 
significant acquisition was the Ring- 
ling Bros. Circus baggage horse barn 
which was contiguous to museum 
property. 

Peru, Indiana's International Cir- 
cus Hall of Fame opened its doors 
from late June to early September. 
The performance was under a one- 
ring big top purchased from the Big 
Apple Circus. Under it appeared Der- 
rick Rosaire with Tony the wonder 
horse, Melanie Slonaker and Amy 
Mathis on trapeze, Jose Barreda 
with the Jacob-Barreda elephants, 





Jens Larsen on Roman rings and 
chair balancing, and clown Pat Kel- 
ly. John Fugate was ringmaster. 
Other attractions were Larry allen 
Dean with a demonstration of tiger 
training, Dave Morecraft with steam 
calliope concerts, and Bob Hurley 
with a magic show. Welcome Aboard 
Department: Jose Barreda became 
an American citizen during the sum- 
mer 

Circus acts were very popular at 
traditional parks. Great Escape 
Park in Lake George, New York em- 
ployed cat dancers Joy and Ron Hol- 
iday, the motorcycling Centrons, 
Vincent Von Duke with lions and ti- 
gers, the Flying Caceres, hand bal- 
ancers Ivo and Neli Guerguiev, and 
the Guacho Fuega troupe. Catskill 
Game Park in Catskill, New York 
had Tom Thompson and Dione Ar- 
ata with the Cuneo baby elephant, 
and John and Monica Welde with 
their bears. Bill Morris had his el- 
ephants at a park in Old Forge, New 
York while Kay Rosaire and her cats 
summered at a Clementon, New Jer- 
sey park. 


Bob Snowden and Harold Barnes 
produced a circus at Fort Lau- 
derdale's Thunderbird Swap Shop in 
January, completing a 1995 con- 
tract. Long-time Thunderbird pro- 
ducers George and Vicki Hanneford 
returned in late January for the re- 
mainder of the year. Acts appearing 
for them included Rebecca Perez on 
the trapeze, the Alacons in their mu- 
sical clown routine, Emil Popescu 
with his seals, and the Tino Cris- 
tiani family on the trampoline. Ca- 
thy and George Hanneford worked 
their horse and elephant acts during 
the spring and fall after spending 
the summer at the Circus World 
Museum. 

The spot date, the creation of a 
circus for a very short time, often 
only one or two performances, was 
an under-documented segment of 
the industry. Without doubt some of 
these circuses were produced by 
well-known names in the business 
using different titles or without ex- 
plicit connection. While these ven- 
tures were not a significant part of 
the landscape, a few were major un- 
dertakings and one was a major en- 
tertainment event. All exemplified 
the remarkably fluid nature of the 
business as these operas were liter- 
ally here today and gone tomorrow. 

Chimere Equestrian Theater by 
Zingaro created a huge buzz among 
New York's intelligentsia when it 
appeared under a big top at Battery 
Park at the lower tip of Manhattan 
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from late September to early No- 
vember. A French troupe in America 
for the first time, the show used 26 
horses, and 22 performers who ap- 
peared in a circular track with a 
murky pool of water in the middle. 
Called a "chic horse show" by the 
New York Times, the performance 
featured about two hours of eques- 
trian displays. Veteran show observ- 
ers noted that while the displays 
were highly produced, a la Cirque du 
Soleil, they were not technically su- 
perior to any number of horse acts on 
other circuses. The production was 
conceived by Bartabas who talked in 
"arts speak" in newspaper inter- 
views. The performance, for example, 
was full of “enigmatic vignettes" he 
told a reporter. On another occasion 
he pronounced "We are mystical." 
Whatever it was, the literati and 
gentry ate it up at $75 for a top tick- 
et, and the troupe became a "must 
see" show. It was the descendant of 
the 19th century hippodramas that 
were so popular in both America and 
the continent. All that was missing 
were Andrew Ducrow and Ada Isaacs 
Menken. 

Frank Curry's Ronald McDonald 
Circus was a big time date in Nash- 
ville in early February. Show biz 
printer Ron Morris had the conces- 
sions. Jeanette Williams produced 
what was called the World's Largest 
Free Circus for a festival in Detroit 
in June. The Castro family's seven 
person high wire pyramid collapsed 
the first day of the run, but for- 
tunately all performers caught the 
wire which was 25 feet off the 
ground. 


Clever newspaper ad for Circus 
Smirkus, the Vermont camp that went 
on the road. Al House collection. 
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The Big Top Circus had its annual 
day of glory on June 15 at North Bal- 
timore, Ohio. As the title would im- 
ply, the performance took place un- 
der canvas. Owner Jim Davis spent 
most of the year on Roberts Bros. 
Circus, but was given a leave of ab- 
sence to put on his own show. The 
midway had a novelty stand, moon 
bounce, concession trailer, snake 
photo booth, and a sideshow. The lat- 
ter exhibited fire eater and human 
pin cushion Jim Dillan, Buzz with 
his trained birds, magician Dick 
Haines, and Mike Roberts with his 
snakes. The program featured Paul 
Hoskinson with eight dogs and a lla- 
ma, Christine Dillman on trapeze, 
nine year-old juggler Allan Davis, 
clowns David Terrell and _ Dick 
Haines, D. E. Wallen in a rope and 
whip routine, Shawn Dillan on rola 
bola, jugglers and unicyclists Wayne 
and Jennifer Haines, and the Dillans 
in a gorilla parody. Don Brewer was 
ringmaster and the music was on 
tape. 

The majority of spot dates were 
lesser affairs. Bill Birchfield put on 
the Children's Circus for the Jaycees 
in Kissimmee, Florida in February. 
Acts included the Flying Wallendas 
on the high wire, the Kristos family 
of acrobats, Carl and Patti Reed's 
dogs and Tony and Irene Fossett's 
chimps. Birchfield performed magic. 
Circus Bolero was in Beaumont, Tex- 
as in late January with Derrick Ro- 
saire's bears and the Curiel family on 
the trapeze. The Volcano Circus was 
in Hawaiiin February. Circus Day 
Productions had the Market Place 
Mall Circus in Maryland on March 9. 


The amateur youth circus flour- 
ished, providing fun and teaching en- 
try level circus skills to children and 
adolescents. The circus school in 
Montreal, the farm team for Cirque 
du Soleil, was the only one on the 
continent that offered training that 
approached the level of the great Eu- 
ropean schools. Because of the lack of 
other educational institutions, youth 
circuses took on increased im- 
portance. A remarkable number of 
professionals’ first sawdust ex- 
perience was on one of the youth 
shows or camps. Sarasota High 
School's Sailor Circus, headed by Ju- 
lie Snyder, put on ten shows in the 
spring. Ninety-eight students, grades 
three to twelve, put on 22 acts in a 
permanent big top adjacent to the 
school. One of many wonderful fea- 
tures of this organization was that it 
awarded eleven $1000 college schol- 
arships to participants. 

Founded in 1954, another old- 





timer in the kid business was the 
Wenatchee Youth Circus, named af- 
ter its home town in Washington 
state. Headed by Paul Pugh, it open 
aired it during summer weekends in 
the Great Northwest. The single 
ring performance featured children 
between the ages of five and nine- 
teen. The 70 newly minted kinkers 
juggled, trapezed, trampolined, high 
wired, and teeterboarded, among 
other sawdust skills. 

A third venerable juvenile show 
was Peru, Indiana's Circus City Fes- 
tival Circus which performed for the 
37th time in July with performers 
between the ages of seven and twen- 
ty-one. It had a 55-piece band, prob- 
ably the biggest on any American 
circus since the days of the WPA 
Circus in the 1930s. Emmett Kelly 
Jr. was honorary parade marshal of 
the Festival. 

Other youth circuses included 
Chicago's Windy City Circus 
Troupe, headed by Ed Sheehan; and 
Redlands, California's Great All 
American Youth Circus, directed by 
Jon Garrett. Bruce Pfeffer's Circus 
of the Kids worked with public 
schools’ physical education de- 
partments to train students in the 
circus arts. This one worked part of 
the year in Appleton, Wisconsin 
where 6th, 7th, and 8th graders 
learned tumbling, clowning, jug- 
gling, rola bola, web, rolling globes, 
trapeze, and fire eating, the last of 
which must have thrilled the kids' 
parents no end. Florida State Uni- 
versity's Flying High Circus ap- 
peared in Tallahassee in the spring 
and at Callaway Gardens in the 
summer. The Gamma Phi Circus at 
Illinois State University hurrahed 
in April. Directed by Jerry Polacek, 
the program included 85 performers 
in fourteen acts. The oldest of the 
college circuses, it started in 1932. 


Children from ten to eighteen 
learned circus arts at Circus Smirk- 
us, a camp founded by Rob Mermin 
in Greensboro, Vermont. After train- 
ing, the show, entitled "Lights, Ac- 
tion . . . Circus,” went on the road, 
giving exhibitions in eighteen New 
England towns. The 29 performers 
displayed a variety of acts such jug- 
gling, web, and low wire in the two- 
hour show which was presented un- 
der a single ring big top. The Berk- 
shire Community College's Circus 
Camp, directed by the husband and 
wife team of Michael Killian and 
Jessica Hentoff, was in session in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts in August. 
At camp's end the 55 scholars, aged 
nine to fourteen, performed basic 
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The dapper John Herriott appeared 
with many shows in 1996. He is shown 
here in his role as ringmaster on the 
Royal Hanneford Circus at Mil- 
waukee's Great Circus Parade. Shee- 
lagh Jones photo. 


show skills. The Fern Street Circus, 
headed by Circus Flora alumnus 
John Highkin, was an after-school 
circus arts program in San Diego. 

The Showfolks of Sarasota Circus, 
which benefited the local showfolks 
club, was held on December 14 with 
all-volunteer talent. Produced by 
James Plunkett, the bill included 
Kay Rosaire's cats, Jody Fulbright’s 
dogs, John Welde's bears, Lee Ste- 
vens' baboons, and Vladimir Rou- 
denko on the high wire. Heidi Her- 
riott was ringmistress and Larry 
Rothbard directed the band. 

I Smell Comeback Department: At 
least three wild west shows toured, 
the most in decades. Tom Bishop's 4- 
B Ranch Wild West Show played one 
dayers outdoors in Ontario and 
upper New York State in June. A lat- 
er report indicated it played indoor 
dates late in the year. The Great 
American Wild West Show appeared 
at the Ohio State and Minnesota 
State Fairs in late summer. J. W. 
Stoker, a long-time rodeo performer, 
was the star. The Pawnee Bill Wild 
West kicked up dust over six summer 
weekends in Pawnee, Oklahoma. 

Many tanbark artists earned at 
least part of their living at sport 
shows, ice shows, trade shows, din- 
ner theaters, renaissance faires, 
cruise ships and other venues using 
variety entertainment. Johnny Peers 
with his canines was the half time di- 
version at a number of NBA games. 
Baron Julius Von Uhl exhibited his 
Dancing Horses of the Desert at 


equine shows. Cashing paychecks in 
Branson, Missouri were Bobby Moore 
with his dogs and juggler T. J. How- 
ell, the latter as part of a show called 
The Osmonds Present Hot Country 
Revue on Ice, which ought to win 
some kind of an award for worst title. 
The Tommy Bartlett Ski, Sky and 
Stage Show at Wisconsin Dells fea- 
tured juggler Dieter Tasso and the 
Nerveless Nocks in a number of 
thrill acts. Casino show rooms pro- 
vided many jobs for showfolks, so 
many in fact that Las Vegas was 
something of a circus center. The 
summer program at Circus Circus 
Casino in Vegas included the Osorio 
brothers on the high wire, the Flying 
Eagles, and a Chinese bicycle and 
unicycle act. The Peking Circus was 
in a Reno casino early in the year. 


Delavan, Wisconsin's Clown Hall 
of Fame inducted Ringling-Barnum 
veteran Jackie Le Clair; Bob Bell, 
long-time Chicago Bozo; Bill "Boom 
Boom" Bailey of the Sealtest Big Top 
Circus; and Bert Williams, black 
vaudeville star who did a tramp 
clown routine. The facility began its 
move from Delavan to a shopping 
mall in Milwaukee in November with 
the new site scheduled to open after 
the first of the year. Sarasota, Flor- 
ida's Ring of Fame immortalized 
Fred and Ella Bradna, La Tosca Ca- 
nestrelli, Con Colleano, and Mabel 
Stark in a January ceremony. New 
members of the Circus Hall of Fame 
in Peru, Indiana were juggler Lottie 
Brunn Cherrick, and show owners 
Walter L. Main and Lewis Sells. The 
Ringling Museum honored the Ro- 
saire family as Sarasota Circus Ce- 
lebrities of 1996. 

New York's venerable Coney Is- 
land had two sideshows during the 
summer, Bobby Reynolds’ and Dick 
Zigun's. The Acme Flea Circus, a per- 
fect title for such a show, was in San 
Francisco in September. After five 
decades, the last of the Cole Bros. 
Circus finally left winter quarters in 
late July when its wagons and other 
properties were auctioned off as part 
of the sale of Paul Kelly's farm in 
Peru, Indiana. The nearby Circus 
Hall of Fame acquired some of the 
equipment. Wire walker Phillippe 
Petit was featured in the New Year's 
Eve service at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City. 
The Carlos Bautista family won the 
Gold award for their teeterboard act 
at Rome's National Circus Festival 
in January. Buffalo Bill Days were 
held in Cody, Wyoming in February; 
Felix Adler Days in Clinton, Iowa in 


' June; and the Tom Mix Festival in 





Peru, Indiana in September. 
Legendary rockers the Rolling 
Stones released a tape called 
Rock and Roll Circus which was 
recorded in 1968. Happy Birth- 
day: Bozo the clown turned 50. 
The character started out as the 
mascot for the children's divi- 
sion of Capitol Records, and 
evolved into the host of after- 
noon kids' television shows 
around the country. Each sta- 
. tion that ran the show had its 
own local Bozo. Marketed fe- 
rociously by Larry Harmon, the 
original Bozo, the clown ap- 
peared in at least four Shrine 
circuses. 

Emmett Kelly Sr. was pic- 
tured on a phone card. Surf's 
Up Department: The number of 
circus-related sites on the Inter- 
net at least doubled as many 
shows, including Ringling and 
King Royal, developed home 
pages. The grounds of the 101 
Ranch in Oklahoma _ were 
opened to the public for the first 
time. Helen Wallenda was fea- 
tured in the New York Times 
Magazine in December. A major 
collection of Buffalo Bill letters 
and ephemera was auctioned in 
New York City in June. Sick 
Call: John Herriott had double by- 
pass surgery while Gunther Gebel- 
Williams had a heart valve replaced. 
Gone But Not Forgotten De- 
partment: The Pan Twilight Circus, 
that Rhode Island marvel whose 
spec theme was lawn and garden in- 
sects. 

Book Watch Department: It was a 
thin year on the literary front as 
fewer circus-related volumes came 
off the presses than in the recent 
past. A few books, however, were of 
note. Clown Frosty Little, animal 
man Robert Baudy, and show vet- 
erinarian John Martin all published 
their autobiographies; and a biog- 
raphy of Bill Pickett appeared. A 
book on the early history of the Lon- 
don zoo contained an incredible 25 
photos of Jumbo, almost all pre- 
viously unpublished. Other books in- 
cluded academic studies of freaks 
and sideshow banners, and a history 
of the Royal American Shows Car- 
nival. Jim Judkins plowed new 
ground when he published route 
books for Carson and Barnes, Kelly 
Miller, and the Chinese Imperial 
Circus in one volume. It was the 
first time more than one circus had 
been covered in a book of this type, 
and the overall effort was the finest 
route book in at least half a century. 
Tim Tegge edited a route book on 
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The battle continues. Ad placed by 
animal rightists in the Middietown, New 
York Herald-Record on June 7 in op- 
position to the Beatty-Cole Circus. 
Gordon Turner collection. 


Beatty-Cole which included that 
show's itineraries back to 1959. The 
committee which determined the 
winner of the Antony Hippisley Coxe 
Award for the year's best circus book 
went a bit outside the genre when it 
selected L. G. Moses’ study of the re- 
lationship between wild west shows 
and the Indians they employed. 

As is the nature of things, many 
fine members of the circus com- 
munity departed this vale of tears in 
1996. Among them: Shirley Barkin, 
wife of parade impresario Ben Bar- 
kin; Elton Berlin, producer; Zefta 
Loyal Bowman, member of the Loyal 
Repensky riders; Bill "Boom Boom" 
Browning, famed drummer, band 
leader, and character; Irving Caesar, 
circus music writer; Jeff Chambers, 
senior marketing director for Beatty- 
Cole; Bobby Cohn, briefly owner of 
Polack Bros.; Art Cooksey, clown; 
Connie Welde Dam, bear trainer; Do- 
lores Griffith, wife of former circus 
owner Bill Griffith; Gene Hecker, 
Beatty-Cole 24 hour man; Herbert 
Khaury aka Tiny Tim, musician and 
circus feature; Jerry Lee King, 


COUNTY 


founder of the King Charles 
unicycle act; Nina Krasavina, 
clown and teacher; Dorothy 
Lamour, star of movie Great- 
est Show on Earth; Paul Lu- 
bera, aerialist on Ringling- 
Barnum and in the first Big 
Apple performance; E. J. 
McDaniel, promoter; Robert 
McFarland, phone promoter; 
Marlin "Corky" Plunkett, 
show owner; Ted Polke, el- 
ephant man; Lew Rosen, re- 
tired Ringling-Barnum vet- 
eran; Dick Slayton, former 
Ringling-Barnum sideshow 
man; Ann Thomas, member of 
Flying Melzoras; Mary Tiebor, 
: widow of old-time seal trainer 
Roland Tiebor; Laszlo Toth, 
old time performer; Angel 
Wallenda, wire walker; 
Gunther Wallenda of the 
famed high wire troupe; and 
Helen Wallenda, widow of leg- 
end Karl Wallenda and last 
member of the original troupe. 

This account, for all its er- 
rors of fact and omission, 
would be far less  com- 
prehensive were it not for the 
kindness of the many friends 
who generously sent me an un- 
ending stream of  doc- 
umentation. This survey's merits are 
in large part the result of their mu- 
nificence; its deficiencies are mine 
alone. This year's heroes: Richard 
Albright, Jim Baker, Bill Biggerstaff, 
Joe Bradbury, David Carlyon, James 
S. Cole, Tony Conway, Don Coving- 
ton, Fred Dahlinger Jr., Rich Dep- 
tula, Bill Elbirn, Charles Elwell, 
John Fugate, Paul Gutheil, Burt 
Harwood, Sally Harwood, John Hol- 
ley, Paul Holley, Al House, Sheelagh 
Jones, Jim Judkins, Don Marcks, Ni- 
all McCabe, John McConnell, Dan 
McGinnis, Sr., Edward P. Meals, Joe 
Meyers, Stu Miller, Ron Morris, Rex 
Owens, Greg Parkinson, Mike Pic- 
colo, Fred D. Pfening, Jr., John Po- 
lacsek, J. Scott Pyles, Richard J. Re- 
ynolds III, Bill Rhodes, Mary Rower, 
Karen Severson, Mike Sporrer, Rob- 
ert Sugarman, Gordon Taylor, Gigi 
Tegge, Tim Tegge, Frank Thompson, 
Gordon Turner, Enrico Wallenda, 
Bill Woodcock, Gordon Yadon, and of 
course Bobby Gibbs who loves the 
circus more than anyone else on the 
planet. Edited by Don Marcks for a 
quarter century, Circus Report, the 
industry's paper of record, was an in- 
dispensable source. Amusement Busi- 
ness, Showfolks of Sarasota News- 
letter, White Tops, Back Yard, and 
cuttings from scores of newspapers 
were also helpful. 
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Following the deaths of Adam 
Forepaugh (1831-1890) and P. T. 
Barnum (1810-1891), James A. Bai- 
ley (1847-1906) stood undisputed at 
the pinnacle of the American circus 
business. He joined the industry in 
1861 and had been an owner since 
1873. His path to the top reached 
something of a plateau when he 
partnered with Barnum and James 
L. Hutchinson (1846-1910) in 1881, 
but the association set the stage for 
his ultimate mastery of the business 
a decade later. The coming showmen 
of 1890, the five Ringling brothers, 
had just launched their railroad cir- 
cus, and Ben Wallace (1848-1921), 
whose circus would be second only 
to the Ringling outfits, had yet to be- 
come a major player. Among the 
long established circuses, the next 
largest ones operated by the Sells 
brothers and the John Robinson 
clan were but fractions of industry 
leader Barnum & Bailey. Within the 
decade of the 1890s Bailey would 
consolidate his position with the 
purchase of the Forepaugh outfit 
and merge remnants of it with the 
Sells show, placing the second larg- 
est American circus under his do- 
minion. This move would not be du- 
plicated again until after Bailey's 
passing. 


Domestic circus profits following 
the Panic of 1893 were marginal at 
best, inspiring Bailey, who had al- 
ready circumnavigated a generous 
part of the globe with a circus, to 
take Barnum & Bailey to Europe at 
the end of the 1897 season. In addi- 
tion to prospects for greater profits 
in Europe, Bailey hatched a stock 
scheme that rendered to himself sig- 
nificant financial benefits. For five 
years the show toured England and 
the continent, earning Bailey the ti- 
tle of America's undisputed cham- 
pion of international circus opera- 
tions, a mantle he still bears a 
century later.! Other than the cap- 
tive train built to haul the show on 
European trackage, the circus that 
toured Europe was largely the same 
one that Bailey had operated when 
Barnum & Bailey was formed in 
1888. It remained largely un- 
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improved upon its return to America 
in late 1902. 

The impending arrival of the Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus from its 1898- 
1902 tour of Europe sparked the 
greatest burst of parade wagon con- 
struction in the history of the Amer- 
ican circus. While Bailey had his 
flagship Greatest Show on Earth in 
the Old World, his lesser Adam Fore- 
paugh and Sells Bros. Enormous 
Shows United attempted to hold the 
domestic business in the face of over- 
whelming competition from the Ring- 
ling Bros. World's Greatest Shows. 
Taking to the rails in 1890 with 18 
cars, the Ringling show grew in size 
every year until it was fully the 
equal of Barnum & Bailey. The 
planned return of Barnum & Bailey 
for 1903 caused both leading circuses 
to redouble their efforts to capture 
the leadership of the American field 
show business. Fittingly, this battle 
of titans was initiated in 1903, es- 
sentially the apex of the circus busi- 
ness in the U.S. By 1905 the number 
of traveling circuses in America 
would begin to decline, a pattern 
that would culminate in the severe 
circus retrenchments of the 1930s 
and the termination of the railroad 





tent circus in 1956. 

By the beginning of the 1903 sea- 
son, the Barnum and Ringling shows 
were equals physically. Each filled 
65 car trains, a figure inflated to 85 
and 86 cars in both shows' publicity. 
As part of the battle to gain the 
upper hand in the public's mind, 
both camps envisioned massive up- 
grades to their street parades. One of 
Barnum & Bailey's imaginative bill 
writers, stated in the show courier 
that their parade contained "more 
than three times the amount of pa- 
geantric features that have ever be- 
fore been seen in America in any one 
procession, to herald the still greater 
glories that follow later in the day in 
the vast city of tents.” He was under- 
lining the principal reason why cir- 
cuses still paraded; to impress the lo- 
cal populace with the merits of a 
circus which had fielded a mag- 
nificent, and free, street demonstra- 
tion. 

Ringling advertising stated their 
1903 parade stretched out three 
miles long. At a typical horse walk- 
ing pace of four to five miles per 
hour, that long an assembly would 
have taken between 36 and 45 min- 
utes to pass a given point. Barnum & 
Bailey didn't make claims for length 
or time, but noted 29 of the 100 char- 
iots were new works of art, as op- 
posed to other shows that were using 
old features to lengthen their pa- 
rades. There were actually only thir- 
teen new wagons and but 58 vehicles 


Chivalry on a Barnum & Bailey lot in 
1903 or 1904. Circus World Museum 
collection. 
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in the entire Barnum & 
Bailey parade. From a 
film made in 1904, it is 
known that the Barnum 
& Bailey parade re- 
quired approximately 
eight minutes for its 61 
units to pass a viewer. 
At a four to five mile per 
hour pace, the Barnum 
& Bailey parade would 
have measured about 
one half to two-thirds of 
a mile long.® It can be 
concluded that both cir- 
cuses inflated the dura- 
tions and lengths of their 
parade spectaculars. Re- 
gardless, either march 
would have tremendous- 
ly impressed the typical 
urban viewer of the time. 
Despite the shows get- 
ting physically larger in the 1910s, 
their parades actually receded in 
size, those of the Ringling outfit in 
the 1910s numbering fewer than 50 
units in the line-up. The years 1903- 
1904 were indeed a zenith for the 
art of the street parade. 

At the turn of the century, both 
shows utilized parade equipment 
that was approaching twenty years 
old. Afew Barnum & Bailey wagons 
dated back to the 1870s and com- 
ponents of a few to the Civil War 
era. Despite their constant repair 
and reconstruction, the parade fea- 
tures were dated by their design and 
style. Size-wise, their wagons were 
typical of the late overland and ear- 
ly railroad shows. They’ were 
dwarfed by the larger railroad show 
wagons which Albert Bode (1869- 
1928) began to make in Cincinnati 
about 1901. Bode took full ad- 
vantage of the higher capacity wood 
flats that the shows were then be- 
ginning to purchase and made his 
wagons bigger and stronger, with 
greater carrying capacity. Were it 
not for the impending rivalry of 
these two great circuses, pitting an 
old master against five youthful and 
stalwart brothers, it is likely that 
the old parade wagons would have 
continued to roll on for a few more 
years. They would have been re- 
cycled again, augmented by just a 
few new bandwagons, tableaus and 
calliopes as disasters, age and wear 
and tear took their normal toll, or 
developing technology forced their 
replacement. The latter was prob- 
ably a non-factor, as railroad cir- 
cuses did not replace their wagons 
with motor transports to any sig- 
nificant degree during their re- 
maining five decades of existence. 
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Chivalry depicted in a 1903 Barnum 
& Bailey lithograph. Circus World Mu- 
seum collection. 


Bailey was the first to focus on pa- 
rade revitalization. As one would ex- 
pect from the Barnum show, he con- 
tracted with the leading New York 
wagon builder of the era, the Se- 
bastian Wagon Company, to outfit 
his new parade. Circus wagons had 
rolled through Sebastian's doors as 
far back as the late 1870s. Among 
the famous wagons with claimed Se- 
bastian origins were Adam Fore- 
paugh's "Cleopatra's Barge," the tele- 
scoping tableaus of the Barnum 
circus and some of the pony floats for 
the same show. His circus clientele 
read like a who's who of the business, 
including Barnum, Forepaugh, W. 
W. Cole, the Sells Bros., W. C. Coup 
and the Orrin Bros. 


Jacob Sebastian (1824-1884) 
founded the firm in 1854, after hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in the 
woodworking aspects of wagon- 
making in his native Drysen, Bavar- 
ia. He came to the United States at 
age 26 and established his own shop 
with Lewis Roth in 1853. Two years 
later Sebastian joined with Peter 
Lanzer in a shop in Melrose, New 
York, leaving him to become part- 
ners with Louis Saal (originally Saul) 
on July 1, 1857. They opened their 
shop in New York on Third Avenue, 
between 47th and 48th Streets, un- 
der the banner of Sebastian & Saal. 
The partnership was dissolved in 
1874, Sebastian thereafter renting a 
large structure at 43rd and Third Av- 
enue and commencing to do business 
under his own name. By 1878-1879 
advertisements for the firm, then 


- styled simply "Jacob 
Sebastian," stated 
"Brewers and Circus 
Wagons A Specialty," 
suggesting that he was 
already catering to the 
special needs of show- 
men. The final im- 
provement by Se- 
bastian was his 
erection in 1884 of a 
new manufacturing 
plant on 43rd Street, 
opposite his former lo- 
cation, in which eighty 
men labored. 

Sebastian was like 
other wagon man- 
ufacturers whose prin- 
cipal products were or- 
dinary commercial and 
industrial wagons to 
haul people or goods, 
augmented by others specially de- 
signed for heavy haulage or unusual 
purposes. His first New York pre- 
decessor in the circus line, John Ste- 
phenson (1809-1893), focused on om- 
nibuses and trolley cars, while 
another, the Fielding Brothers, also 
specialized in omnibuses.* Both man- 
ufactured elegant and stylish over- 
land circus band chariots and other 
vehicles for showmen during the win- 
ter and early spring. The nineteenth 
century influx of German im- 
migrants brought about a need for 
brewery wagons to haul the heavy 
barrels containing their beer. The de- 
mand fueled firms such as Sebastian 
in New York, and Ohlsen, Schmidt 
and Bode in Cincinnati, each com- 
munity having a significant Ger- 
manic population that enjoyed beer 
garden visitations as part of its fami- 
ly socializing. 

In addition to having technical 
skills that readily transferred from 
regular vehicle construction to spe- 
cialized circus wagons, Sebastian's 
output was characterized as "wonder- 
ful in quantity and quality. ... New 
Inventions [were] constantly em- 
anating from the fertile brain of... 
Sebastian .... Heavy work was a 
leading feature and the eye of Mr. 
Sebastian seldom failed to make the 
proportions correct, or note where 
machinery could be advantageously 
used." Ultimately Sebastian would 
be granted six U. S. Patents between 
1867 and 1884 for his improvements 
to carriage and wagon manufacture. 
In regard to his show work, a former 
employee noted "His active brain was 
also employed for the benefit of cir- 
cus men. Two thirds of the circus 
work of this country came out of his 
establishment... .[A] score of other 





[circus] vehicles, similarly _ re- 
markable, were successfully re- 
produced from sketches, under the 
sole direction of Mr. Sebastian; and 
all customers who have been sup- 
plied from his establishment testify 
to his fine perception of mechanical 
requirements, his perfect work- 
manship, and the zealous care he 
gave to every detail of construction 
and finish." Sebastian was also a be- 
nevolent employer, keeping his men 
engaged in good times and bad, re- 
taining them in his employ for years 
and being known reverently as "the 
old man."® 

Following the death of Sebastian, 
the firm continued under the guid- 
ance of Charles A. Stadler, a mem- 
ber of the New York brewery firm of 
Neidlinger, Schmidt & Company. In 
conjunction with one of Sebastian's 
sons, Anton, and other brewers’ in- 
terests represented by Henry M. 
Haar and William Hoffman, the Se- 
bastian Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated in 1885 to con- 
tinue the excellent work which had 
been fostered by "the old man.” 
Brewery interests owned two-thirds 
of the stock in the new $80,000 cor- 
poration, assuring their supply of 
wagons for the coming years. The 
firm was renamed the Sebastian 
Wagon Company in 1893 and con- 
tinued to expand with demand for 
more wagons. The advent of internal 
combustion powered delivery ve- 
hicles caused the firm to retrench in 
1907. It finally closed, as did so 
many of the former wagon man- 
ufacturers, in 1920, shortly after the 
close of World War I and the cessa- 
tion of orders for military vehicles. 
New technology, in the form 
of the mass-produced motor 
truck, caused the demise of 
nearly all of the specialty 
wagon firms, even those 
that made attempts to alter 
their product line to truck 
and auto bodies. 

With the completion of the 
Barnum & Bailey order, the 
Sebastian name does not ap- 
pear again in circus annals 
until the March 6, 1920 is- 
sue of Billboad. On the eve 
of the firm's closing they of- 
fered to sell two racing char- 
iots. A number of factors ac- 
count for their departure 
from show trade, including 
the decline of the circus 
starting about 1905, an ad- 
equate supply of show pa- 
rade vehicles then in ex- 
istence and the Ringlings' 
general avoidance of ser- 
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vices from the more costly New York 
enterprises. It is possible that the 
firm performed repairs for Barnum 
& Bailey, but given the extensive 
quarters facilities in Bridgeport it is 
just as likely the show did its own re- 
pairs, especially after the Ringlings 
assumed control in 1907. Whether 
Sebastian took a bath on the 1903 
circus orders is unknown, but such 
circumstances could have caused its 
departure from what must have been 
a special line of work. 

At the February 22, 1902 meeting 
of the Board of Directors of Barnum 
& Bailey, Ltd., in Paris, France, Bai- 
ley announced that he had entered 
into a contract with the Sebastian 
Wagon Company on January 14, 
1902 for the supply of "4 Tableau 
Cars [probably Africa, America, Asia 
and Europe], 6 Racing Chariots and 
8 additional Tableau Cars [likely 
Chivalry, Fairy Tales, Funny Folks, 
King's Float, Our Country, Phoe- 
nician Galley, Queen's Float, and 
Throne Tableau]" for delivery about 
December 1902. The order was 
amended prior to their June 17, 1902 
meeting to cover "alterations to Band 
Wagon, a statement interpreted to 
mean that the order was increased 
by one bandwagon.® Unfortunately, 
no copies of the original contracts are 
known to exist. 

Bailey got the jump on the Ring- 
lings, who did not commence or- 
dering their new parade vehicles un- 
til later in the year. After speaking 
with at least two Cincinnati wagon 


The 1903 Barnum & Bailey REALM 
courier contained this drawing of Chiv- 
alry. Pfening Archives. 





manufacturers, one in May 1902, 
they ultimately placed orders with 
two wagon builders and a carver, 
spreading the work among Bode in 
Cincinnati, Henry and Corwin Moel- 
ler in Baraboo and the Milwaukee 
Ornamental Carving Company. If 
Bailey had not acted first, it is sus- 
pected that the Ringlings would not 
have mounted a counter effort or in- 
itiated a major parade upgrade. No 
doubt they would have continued 
their pattern of the past, an annual 
program of good maintenance and re- 
building with a few vehicles con- 
structed entirely new from time to 
time. It was a prudent management 
style appropriate to conservative 
showmen. 

A Barnum & Bailey, Ltd., Ledger 
Book for 1901-1902 survives which 
details some aspects of the Sebastian 
transaction. The "Parade Chariots" 
contract, as it was termed in the led- 
ger, called for a down-payment of 
$5,000 on signing of the agreement 
with an additional $5,000 to be paid 
during May 1902. Both of these en- 
tries were made in the ledger on 
April 27, 1902. The next $10,000 was 
due "as work progresses" with the fi- 
nal $20,000 to be paid on "Comple- 
tion & delivery." The total order for 
the twelve tableaus and six racing 
chariots was $40,000, or ap- 
proximately $3,333 for each tableau 
if the chariots are excluded. The 
bandwagon was covered by an addi- 
tional $4,200, surely a bargain con- 
sidering its 28 foot length, versus the 
tableaus at 18 to 21 feet. What is not 
known is if there was any escalation 
of the order amount for either ex- 
cessive costs incurred in the work or 
overtime expenses. It is as- 
sumed that the costs given 
covered all of the work nec- 
essary to fabricate the 
wagons, including all carv- 
ing work.’ 

The $44,200 Sebastian 
order was the biggest dol- 
lar contract for circus pa- 
rade wagons ever placed. 
One has to ask if the ex- 
travagance of the New 
York wagons, as opposed 
to that of the Baraboo/ 
Milwaukee collaboration, 
made a real difference at 
the ticket office. We don't 
think so, but perhaps the 
ego needs and competitive 
demeanor of James A. Bai- 
, ley were satisfied by his 
extraordinary outlay. Cov- 
_ erage in the show's 1903 
courier, The Realm, A 
Magazine of Marvels, 


helps to understand the 
attitude which Barnum & 
Bailey expressed via its 
extraordinary investment 
in new parade wagons. 
The anonymous writer of 
the courier article titled 
"Colossal Works of Art” 
noted "The street parade 
is the pride of the press 
agent and circus ad- 
vertisement writer. It in- 
spires him to the loftiest 
flights of fancy, and in his 
efforts to convey an idea of 
its splendor he exhausts 
his entire vocabulary of 
polysyllabic adjectives and 
superlatives. It is safe to say that 
the greatest glory of the circus 
street parade has for many years 
been in its announcements." He 
then goes on to state that "It has re- 
mained for the Barnum & Bailey 
Greatest Show on Earth to reverse 
this order of things and it has or- 
ganized for its triumphal home com- 
ing, after its last and the longest of 
its several tours abroad, a free pro- 
cession . . . that is so really grand 
and magnificent that it has got be- 
yond the power of the press agent 
and advertisement writer, and his 
efforts to exceed the parade in his 
descriptions are futile.” Obviously, 
someone wanted to make a personal 
point with the parade. 


Considering that the Ringlings 
paid $1,500 and $1,900 a piece for 
four tableaus which Bode made for 
them in 1903, one can conclude that 
either the Baraboo brothers got a 
tremendous bargain or that Bailey 
paid an extreme 50% to 120% pre- 
mium for the New York work. On 
November 7, 1902, another Cin- 
cinnati wagon manufacturer, George 
Schmidt, quoted prices similar to 
those of Bode to the Ringlings. In 
his letter, Schmidt noted "This will 
be only first class work, the best 
ever been on the road and I expect 
to beat them what Bailey ordered in 
New York and cost three times as 
much, what I offer to built (sic) 
them."8 Word had obviously spread 
in the industry about Bailey's ex- 
traordinary purchase. To further 
place the extravagance of the 1903 
expenditures in perspective, the 
prices realized at auction for second 
hand bandwagons and _tableaus 
ranged from $300 to $500, or about 
one-quarter of their usual construc- 
tion cost. The entire value of the 
1905 Gollmar Bros. Circus, a small 
railroad show, was established by 
its owners at $44,550. For the cost of 
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A rear view of the right side of Chiv- 
alry in a Racine, Wisconson parade on 
August 6, 1904. Pfening Archives. 


Bailey's new parade wagons, others 
outfitted an entire circus.? 

Another New York firm, the C. W. 
Hall Carriage Company, was con- 
tracted by Barnum & Bailey in 1902 
to supply 17 wagons, presumably of 
the baggage type, at a cost of $6,825, 
or about $400 each. This can be com- 
pared to the reported $225 per wag- 
on which the Sipe and Norris shows 
paid the Studebaker Bros. Carriage 
and Wagon Company for similar bag- 
gage wagons in 1898, again sug- 
gesting a premium cost for New York 
work. Hall's price was about half the 
$792 average of all 48 wagons built 
by Bode at a cost of $38,000 for the 
Carl Hagenbeck outfit in 1905. In us- 
ing the Hagenbeck figure, one should 
be aware that it is heavily weighted 
with the more expensive parade wag- 
ons and cages that populated the Ha- 
genbeck wagon fleet (about 29 of 48). 
The Hall and Studebaker wagons 
were less ruggedly constructed than 
the Bode wagons, also rendering 
them cheaper to manufacture.10 

From simple mathematics, one can 
surmise that the carving work for the 
Barnum & Bailey tableaus was 
something between $2,500 and 
$3,000 per wagon. An invoice ten- 
dered by the Ringlings’ artisans at 
the completion of their 1903 float 
carving work revealed a cost per ve- 
hicle one-tenth that of the Robb 
work. One has to readily ac- 
knowledge that the Barnum & Bailey 
work was in many ways superior to 
that of the Ringling, but it would be 
irrational to argue that it was ten 
times as good. 

The Ringlings' 1903 parade orders 
were split between their perennial 
supplier, their cousins, Henry C. 
Moeller, Jr. (1868-1957) and his 


- brother, Corwin G. Moeller (1872- 
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1946) of Baraboo, Wis- 
consin and the Bode 
Wagon Company of Cin- 
cinnati. The latter was 
favored with orders 
which totalled $9,075 
for four huge box table- 
aus (Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia and 
United States), a snake 
den and an organ wag- 
on. The Moellers, sup- 
plied with carvings from 
the Ringling-contracted 
Milwaukee Ornamental 

7 Carving Company (here- | 
== after MOCC), were to 
furnish five flatbed type 
floats (Egypt, France, India, Persia 
and Spain) and four new cages (#42 
hippo den, #63 Paradise cage, #66 
rhino den and #76 lion cage), in addi- 
tion to their usual winter repair 
work. The total cost of the MOCC 
work was $1,492.20, but there is no 
record of the Moeller contribution. 
Based upon prices the Moellers later 
charged the Ringlings and others for 
new wagons, an estimate of $1,500 
for the five float platforms and struc- 
tures would be reasonable. This 
would bring the Ringling 1903 pa- 
rade upgrade to a grand total of ap- 
proximately $12,000, a little more 
than one-fourth the dollars which 
Bailey committed. Five other floats, 
commemorating Ireland, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Scotland and Turkey, were de- 
picted in Ringling couriers but never 
constructed.1!1 

Design responsibilities for the 
Ringling work was also split, with in- 
put from Cincinnati stage designer 
John Rettig, artist Carl V. Kuehns of 
the MOCC and the original guidance 
from the Ringling’ concept for their 
"Nations of the World" parade. From 
surviving documents, it is known 
that one of the vehicles in a 1902 
Mardi Gras poster depicting the Pa- 
geant of Rex floats served to inspire 
the Egypt wagon. Others in the Ring- 
ling artwork look as though they 
were designed after processional ve- 
hicles which could have been seen in 
the big 1890 or later German Day pa- 
rades in Milwaukee.!* The decora- 
tions for nearly all of the new wagons 
were done in the prevailing circus 
carving style, which dated back to 
the revival styles of the mid- 
nineteenth century. One MOCC let- 
ter noted that the new "Paradise" 
cage was being executed in the "lat- 
ess (sic) style ‘art neveu' (sic)."1% 

It is not known who selected the 
themes for the Barnum & Bailey 
wagons or who conceived of their dec- 
orative styles and elements. It is like- 





ly that Bailey, who micro-managed 
his circus, had a hand in all areas of 
their development. The saying "Age 
of Chivalry” had no particular prom- 
inence in 1902, having been printed 
in various books as early as 1790 
and as recently as 1879. Further, 
there was no contemporary ar- 
chaeological or historical movement 
which was causing interest in the 
era of knights and their codes of con- 
duct. The layered or low box body ta- 
bleaus of the 1860s-1870s, and the 
telescoping tableaus of the 1870s, 
served as the principal physical in- 
spiration for the shapes of the table- 
aus, including Chivalry. Most were 
of the same configuration as those 
on Bailey's 1876 Cooper & Bailey 
outfit. Perhaps the popularity of the 
small three headed dragon float 
which initially toured with the 1871 
Howes Great London, and which 
Bailey later acquired, inspired a 
larger wagon on the same theme. 


Thirty years after the 1903 
events, it was stated that Harry Og- 
den, a poster artist for the Stro- 
bridge Lithographing Company, de- 
signed the Two Hemispheres 
Bandwagon.!4 It is recorded that 
Ogden contributed wardrobe designs 
to Bailey in 1891, and in 1883 he 
had sketched out the 100 sheet bill 
for W. W. Cole. If Ogden designed 
the featured vehicle, perhaps he also 
had a hand in creating the ac- 
companying dozen tableaus or the 
theming of the entire parade. His 
designs may have originated in the 
commissioning of the special posters 
that illustrated the show's grand 
new procession. Drawings and 
sketches are known to have been 
used by Sebastian, Bode, Moeller, 
MOCC and others in the execution 
of their work, but none of the art- 
work for the 1903 Barnum & Bailey 
order has been discovered. The im- 
agery or artwork that served to in- 
spire someone to design a 
two headed dragon is un- 
known, but anti- 
Victorian damsel in dis- 
tress scenarios were ad- 
equately popular at the 
turn of the century to 
have made it a suitable 
subject. The dragon rep- 
resentation was not as- 
sociated with the show 
spectacle of 1903-1904, 
"The Tribute of Balkis," 
which served to inspire 
four of the new tableaus. |} 
The elevated statuary of 
the four continent table- * 
aus were derived from « 
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the figure groups of the Prince Albert 
Memorial in London, England. 

When a representation of Chivalry 
was created three decades later for 
the WPA's Index of American De- 
sign, one George Lawrence was inter- 
viewed regarding his contributions. 
In what must have been a mem- 
orable interview, Lawrence claimed 
that he and Samuel Robb had been 
employees of the Sebastian Wagon 
Company. According to Lawrence, 
when the firm closed in 1903 he and 
one Peter Breit joined the Barnum & 
Bailey winter quarters staff, heading 
the construction and renovating de- 
partment. Lawrence dated the "orig- 
inal” construction of Chivalry to the 
late 1880s and then spun a story how 
it was one of many figures which he 
and Breit altered and modified ac- 
cording to his own designs about 
1900. Given the rampant errors in 
Lawrence's recollections, it is prob- 
ably safest to avoid his statements 
and to identify them to future read- 
ers for the many inaccuracies they 
contain.15 

Unlike most wagons, there is no 
mistaking the name of the Barnum 
& Bailey "Golden Age of Chivalry" 
tableau. The title is carved on the 
sides of the vehicle. Both the 1903 
Barnum & Bailey courier, The 
Realm, and a formal, extremely de- 
tailed "Parade List 1903” also call it 
that. Though American circus parade 
wagons were bestowed with grand 
names coincident with their intro- 
duction in 1847, the 1903 Barnum & 
Bailey effort was among the greatest 
name generating events in the an- 
nals of the American circus, with 
thirteen new wagons rolling out for 
the first time bearing names con- 
trived by, or for, the show. In prac- 
tical use, itis suspected that the ab- 


Chivalry after the dragon necks and 
tail were shortened. Albert Conover 
collection 





breviated name "Chivalry," as carve- 
don the back door, was commonly 
used on the show, though there is no 
contemporary evidence of the ver- 
nacular name. 

In describing the wagon as a tab- 
leau, Barnum & Bailey was following 
a precedent that dated back to 1864, 
when the first such vehicle was im- 
ported from England to the United 
States and called a "tableau car" in 
show advertising. The name followed 
the contemporary usage which de- 
fined tableaus as a group of persons 
and accessories producing a specified 
grouping. The word "car" was soon 
dropped and the vehicles became 
known simply as a tableau or tab- 
leau wagon. The terminology may 
have been derived from the term 
"tableau vivant,” which was a group 
of living people representing a scene, 
incident or allegorie grouping. On 
Chivalry, the wood dragon, knights 
and captive maiden represented "The 
Golden Age of Chivalry." There is no 
documentation to suggest that Chiv- 
alry was ever assigned a number at 
any time. 

In their own ways, both the Bar- 
num & Bailey and Ringling parade 
lineups celebrated the rise of the 
United States as a world power at 
the turn of the century. The B&B as- 
semblage featured the Two Hemi- 
spheres Bandwagon with its repre- 
sentations of the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres and the coats 
of arms of twelve nations. It was aug- 
mented by four tableaus com- 
memorating the continents. The re- 
mainder of the new wagons were bits 
of whimsy in some cases, or useful as 
part of a spectacle. In a secondary 
manner, the global theme also com- 
memorated James A. Bailey's circus 
tours around the earth, a _ point 
raised in the 1903 courier coverage of 
the processional wagons. The Ring- 
lings executed the international rep- 
resentation to a greater extent, with 
nine nation-themed wag- 
ons in their procession 
but without a themed 
bandwagon to anchor the 
effort. 

The carving work for 
the Sebastian wagons 
was contracted to and ex- 
ecuted under the direc- 
tion of New Yorker Sam- 
uel A. Robb (1851-1928), 
the leading wood figure 
4, carver of the era. The 
commission to Robb was 
reportedly assigned by 
the show, presumably 
through Sebastian, as 
there is no 1902 Robb en- 





try in the Barnum & 
Bailey ledger. The size 
of the undertaking 
caused Robb to not only 
maintain his own facil- 
ity but also to establish 
a carving shop on the 
ground floor of the Se- 
bastian factory on 43rd 
Street to facilitate co- 
ordination of the carv- 
ings with the bodies. 
The division of the 
work is suggested by 
the manner in which 
Chivalry was made. 
The carving work for 
the front, back and two sides are 
four large panels which are bolted to 
the four faces of the wagon box. Pre- 
sumably the length, width and 
height of the box were set and 
shared between the wagon shop and 
carvers. Thereby each crew could 
have worked simultaneously, and in- 
dependently, on their own assign- 
ments, with the mating parts com- 
ing together at assembly. Given the 
simpler nature of the wagon work, it 
is suspected that the bodies were 
finished first and that they were 
stored until the the applied decora- 
tions were available for mounting. 
The Barnum & Bailey work, along 
with a large bandwagon and tableau 
for the Pawnee Bill Wild West, out- 
stripped Robb's readily available 
carving capacity. As time passed, he 
scoured New York and elsewhere for 
additional talent to make the de- 
livery commitments. By studying a 
shop photograph, the late Fred 
Fried succeeded in identifying a 
number of carousel horse carvers, 
including Charles Carmel (?-1931), 
who Robb recruited for the work.1® 
Daniel Muller (1872-1952) and his 
brother, Alfred F., famed carousel 
horse carvers in Philadelphia and 
the Spanjer Bros.’ Newark, New Jer- 
sey sign shop also received portions 
of the work which was farmed out of 
New York, such was the volume of 
carving to be completed under 
Robb's supervision. Barnum & Bai- 
ley publicity stated that 25 of the 
best artisans labored for in excess of 
a year to complete the carvings, a 
claim which might not be a great ex- 
aggeration. Thirteen craftsmen can 
be seen in one posed photograph 
taken at the Sebastian plant. An- 
other photograph shows Chivalry 
nearly completed in the shop, no 
doubt reflecting the cumulative ef- 
fort of a number of wood sculptors.1!7 
Robb personally entered a decline 
after 1903, both physically and spir- 
itually, from which he seemingly 





Chivalry in 1912 or 1913 with its 
third decorative scheme. Circus World 
Museum collection. 


never fully recovered. Perhaps it was 
brought about by the overwork to 
successfully complete the greatest 
group of circus wagons ever con- 
structed. 

During the current restoration of 
Chivalry, Circus World Museum 
craftsmen discovered "shop graffitti" 
on the wagon. The right side had a 
person's name, "Ch Helett," printed 
in pencil, while the left side revealed 
the words "Sebastian Wagon Co. July 
1, 1902" in white chalk. The chalked 
initials "Th Z" were also found on the 
left body panel, as were an incised "T 
J" on the inside face of the lower 
right side carvings. The last cited 
was probably a carver, the other two 
were likely to have been wagon mak- 
ers. 


The Barnum & Bailey parades of 
1903-1904 were some of the finest 
circus processions of all time.18 The 
detailed instructions for each unit 
were recorded in a formally printed 
"Parade List 1903," which was pre- 
pared and issued by the show.!9 A 
team of six horses pulled Chivalry, 
each fitted with one large and one 
small green plume. There were four 
outriders. The wagon driver was a 
horse groom and two of the outriders 
were garbed as knights. Riders on 
the wagon included two men dressed 
as knights and a ballet girl on the 
back of the dragon portraying a cap- 
tive maiden. The knights wore silver 
scale cloth with an attached head- 
piece, a white cloth tunic with a red 
cross, a blue belt with a sword, a hel- 
met, pennant and shield. The driver 
wore a brown cloth tunic with blue 
sleeves and a blue hood, buff gloves, 
white leggings, a fake beard and 
brown sandals. The Captive Maiden 
wore a costume of pink cloth, lined 


- heavy satin, with a jeweled chain 


and a long braided wig 
with a head band. 

The show commis- 
sioned a series of at 
least three _ posters 
from Strobridge which 
showed a variety of the 
new wagons. One por- 
trayed as representing 
Section 5 of the march 
included a __ repre- 
sentation of Chivalry. 
In reality, Chivalry 
was part of Section 3, 
led by Our Country and 
followed by Funny 
Folks and Fairy Tales. 
The poster depicted the dragon in 
green scales with red on the exposed 
underside of the wings. The title and 
name plate border area were gold on 
a white background. The body of the 
wagon was in gray, with a very dark 
gray to black area below the title 
panel. The wheels only were shown 
red. The driver wore a brown outfit, 
the knights in predominantly white 
with silver fittings and a red cross on 
the chest. A blond-haired maiden 
clothed in white sat upon the drag- © 
on's back. The outriders were 
dressed in green mail with red capes, 
red and yellow being the colors of 
their banners and the harness dec- 
orations. The horses drawing the 
wagon were shown as a light brown 
color. Representations of the posters 
were included in the show's 1903 
courier, issued by The Courier Com- 
pany. Therein Chivalry, with little 
modesty, was called "the most mag- 
nificent float ever constructed." The 
colors were given as green, red and 
gold, which was in conflict with the 
earlier depiction on the poster. The 
Realm _ specified there would be six 
medieval outriders, with the driver 
portraying a medieval servitor. Two 
knight templars would be coming to 
the rescue of the captive maiden. 

A number of photographs from the 
first two years of service, 1903-1904, 
suggest that the three color scheme 
described in Realm was generally fol- 
lowed, with the dragon (including 
horns) in green, the wagon body in 
red, and lettering and signage out- 
line in gold leaf on a white back- 
ground. A recent physical inspection 
of the undergear indicates that it, 
and likely the wheels, were in green 
with yellow stripe trimming. The 
spike tips of the outside sunbursts 
appear to have been done in gold. 
The photo of Chivalry taken in the 
Sebastian shop and others taken in 
1903 show a unique circular bur- 
nishing on the lettering gold leaf. 
There were two circumferential, in- 
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terlocking circles on 
the wheel  felloes, 
probably in yellow. 
The dragon tongues 
were likely red, the 
claws and nails pos- 


sibly in gold, the 
fangs in white. The 
spines along’ the 


back and neck of the 
dragon may have 
been in red, as 
shown in the poster. 
A photo taken upon 
the wagon's comple- 
tion reveals a strong 
reflection in the 
woodwork, suggest- 
ing that a heavy coat 
of varnish was ap- 
plied for protection 
against environ- 
mental hazards. Pa- 
rade photos reveal that the driver 
was not in a servitor's wardrobe but 
in the same jacket, pants and top 
hat worn by all other drivers. A 
team of six bay Percherons pulled 
the wagon, with the small plume on 
the head bridle and the large plume 
on the collar at the base of the neck. 
Each of the helmeted knights on the 
wagon was seated during parade, 
each also bearing a teardrop shaped 
shield with a different design on it. 
The shield designs differ between 
1903 and 1904. The wardrobe of the 
outriders and their horses generally 
followed the depiction in the poster. 


Parades were dispensed with by 
Bailey in 1905 because of logistical 
problems with the ponderous circus 
he had created. The parade hiatus 
continued through 1906 and 1907, 
but it was reinstituted for 1908, the 
first full season of Ringling own- 
ership. Though Bailey had termed it 
no longer necessary and an inter- 
ruption to the changed patterns of 
American life, the strongly tradi- 
tional Ringlings ardently believed in 
parades and hastened to revive 
them. During the three seasons of 
no parades, Chivalry and the re- 
mainder of the Barnum show parade 
wagons were stored in the barns at 
Bridgeport. Though photographs de- 
pict it returned to service in 1908, 
Chivalry and other 1903 _ non- 
telescoping tableaus are not identifi- 
able as such in a Barnum & Bailey 
train loading order for that year. 
Perhaps it was one of the 17 or 18 
foot long wagons listed by purpose, 
such as a prop wagon. Chivalry had 
a low box body and could probably 
hold very little baggage other than 
the removed heads, wings and tail.?° 





Chivalry on display at Gorganigo's 
Museum of Antique Autos in Princeton, 
Massachusetts in the middle 1930s. 
Pfening Archives. 


For the return season the undergear 
and wheels were painted a light color 
with dark color striping. Recent 
scrapings revealed the presence of 
silver, though the photographs and 
common sense suggest white. The 
dragon body color appears to have 
lightened, possibly to the gold con- 
firmed later in 1910. The background 
to the name sign has been done in a 
color denser than the body, perhaps 
a dark blue or black. The title let- 
tering and signboard outline may 
have been done in a silver appearing 
color. Six bays continued to pull it, 
but the driver was now garbed in the 
standard Ringling issue uniform and 
wore a white pith helmet. 

Chivalry can be seen in Frederick 
Glasier and other 1909 views.2! That 
year a team of eight dapple Per- 
cherons were assigned to the wagon, 
though on occasion only six made pa- 
rade, as was the case in 1910. The 
wagon decorative scheme remained 
the same as 1908-1909. A com- 
mentary in the 1910 Moline, Illinois 
newspaper confirms that the dragon 
was gold leafed that year, with the 
maiden on its back carrying a faded 
flaming red parasol to guard against 
the rays of the sun. There is no 
record of the wagon’'s presence or ar- 
rangement in 1911 and 1912 but pre- 
sumably it continued to roll as be- 
fore. A single May Wirth album 
photograph, taken in 1912 or 1913, 
reveals a changed color scheme con- 
firmed in a dated 1913 view. It was 
last recorded in a parade at Birming- 
ham, Alabama on October 30, 


1913.22 By this time 
the applied painting 
was substantially 
different than 1908- 
1910, the body being 
much lighter than 
the dragon. It sur- 
vived in this ar- 
rangement for the 
remainder of its cir- 
cus ownership and 
appeared in this for- 
mat in the 1933 
White Tops adver- 
tisement offering it 
for sale. 

Immediately after 
becoming Ringling 
property, the dragon 
necks and tail were 
shortened and the 
angle of the wings 
lowered to reduce 
the wagon's overall height. The neck 
reduction has been calculated by oth- 
ers to have been eighteen inches. 
Close examination of the 1903 photo- 
graphs yields the presence of two 
joints which may have served to size 
the removed section. The mod- 
ifications were no doubt undertaken 
at Ringling direction to eliminate the 
practice of dismantling the wagon for 
train loading each evening, along 
with the concomitant reassembly be- 
fore each parade the following morn- 
ing. Both of the wings were originally 
removable, with the heads and tail 
affixed in position by a fabricated 
rectangular steel tube and socket ar- 
rangement. 

From late 1913 until the mid- 
1920s, Chivalry remained stored at 
the Bridgeport winter quarters. In a 
late 1918 inventory of Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus assets 
it was listed in a section headed 
"Cages & Tableaux Wagons Left in 
Winter Quarters" and was cited as 
"Barnum & Bailey Tableaux Chiv- 
alry [value] $100."22 On December 
31, 1925, Chivalry was sold to 
George W. Christy (1889-1975), a ris- 
ing Texas circus owner who was ex- 
panding his three circus empire with 
parade wagons which once rolled un- 
der the most famous names in out- 
door show business. Christy paid 
$3600 for approximately 30 former 
Ringling and Barnum & Bailey pa- 
rade wagons and _ immediately 
shipped a few of them to his quarters 
in preparation for the 1926 season. 
The remainder were stored in the 
area of Bridgeport, awaiting his fu- 
ture need for them. During the trans- 
action, Chivalry was penciled in on 
one document as "CHIVILARY (sic), 
Dragon on top a 6 inch tire [used 
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stub?], [unreadable] 
[Screw?]. [Brake?]. 15 FT. 
long, Small inside Tab.” In 
an August 30, 1927 docu- 
ment enumerating his pur- 
chases, Christy described 
Chivalry as "Chivalry Drag- 
on Tab,. 16 ft 6 in,. Large 
Dragon on top of small tab 
body with removable tail 
about ten feet long projects 
behind wagon when pa- 
rading and loads inside wag- 
on." At the time it was stored 
at the Replacement Spring 
Company Building at 235 
Cannon Street in Bridge- 
port.24 Unfortunat-ely, the De- 
pression killed Christy's plans and 
he was forced to close his reduced 
size Christy Bros. Circus during the 
1930 season. Without funds, Christy 
simply quit paying the rent for the 
Connecticut storage lot and aban- 
doned the wagons. 

Presumably sold for non-payment 
of rent, Chivalry was offered for sale 
in 1933 by Whitlock's Book Store of 
New Haven, Connecticut.25 To move 
the wagon, at least one wheel from 
the 1903 Barnum & Bailey Africa 
tableau and a second from another 
vehicle were installed on Chivalry, 
the originals being gone or un- 
usable. About 1938 a number of 
carvings from the abandoned Chris- 
ty wagons were offered for sale in a 
local newspaper and thereafter were 
acquired by William L. Warren, 
then state director for Connecticut 
of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion Federal Art Project. Some of the 
Warren carvings were included in 
the Index of American Design. War- 
ren apparently learned of the ex- 
istence of Chivalry and arranged for 
a drawing of it to be prepared by one 


Howard Weld. At this time it was: 


still reasonably intact.26 

By 1943 Chivalry had passed into 
the ownership of Albert B. Gor- 
ganigo's Museum of Antique Autos 
in Princeton, Massachusetts, where 
it was painted in 1959. Following 
Gorganigo's death, in 1965 it went 
to another car collector, Eugene W. 
Zimmerman, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Marshall Field & Com- 
pany acquired Chivalry in 1967 
from Zimmerman and in 1973 do- 
nated it to Circus World Museum af- 
ter being on loan to the Museum for 
six years. 
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who sought adventure in 
the world of the circus. 
They originated in the ear- 
ly 1600's from Vinci. where 
the famous Leonardo was 

born. 

The ‘'capostipite"” was 
Augusto Frediani, born in § 
Florence, Italy in 1846 to § 
Angelo Frediani (1820-) 
and Chiara Bandini (1823-), hat and 
shoemakers based in the San Fred- 
iano quarter of Florence. Augusto 
and his brother, Eugenio, both ap- 
prenticed to their father until 1863, 
when Augusto, aged 17, decided to 
enlist behind the Garibaldian "red 
shirt” troops in the conquest of Ital- 
ian unification.! Having been 
wounded twice, he decided to return 
to the family shop and framed his 
red shirt. It was not long before he 
entered a renowned gymnastic so- 
ciety held by Professor Tramagnini. 
He had been impressed by circus 
shows he had seen, notably those 
managed by the old Guillaume fami- 
ly.2 Not only did he learn the basics 
of acrobatics, but he also participat- 
ed along with other pupils in several 
small demonstration shows in 1864 
and 1865. His fellow pupils were 
Gustavo Fratellini and Carlo Giac- 
chi, who were to become famous art- 
ists in their own right in later 
years.? 

In 1867 Augusto and Eugenio 
Frediani, accompanied by their re- 
spective wives, Emilia Iacopini and 
Ninette, and by one of their neigh- 
bors called Bassi, set off on the 
roads of Italy with a small fami- 
ly show of acrobatics, juggling 
and magic. They were separated 
from the public by a simple cur- 
tain and feared most of all windy 
and rainy conditions. The show 
comprised nothing more than 
two caravans, one for each broth- 
er. They must have had quite a 
good act for they were rapidly 


signed by a German circus at: ¥ 


good terms and for quite a long 
period. It seems as though they 
worked as acrobats and equi- 
librists mainly. They were seen 
at the Paris Hippodrome in the 
early 1870's and in various other 
circuses and thus began to ac- 
quire a little fame in the busi- 
ness.4 

Augusto's wife gave birth on 
the 13th of February 1871 to Gu- 
glielmo Frediani. Known as Wil- 
ly, he was to become the creator 
of the Fredianis’ horseback at- 





traction that made them famous. 
Willy was raised the hard way and 
by the age of four was already per- 
forming in circus rings as a "vol- 
tigeur" with his father and uncle Eu- 
genio.© They joined the Moritz 
Blumenfeld Circus in the early 
1880's in Germany and toured with 
it for quite some time.® Augusto was 
to have his second and last son, Aris- 
todemo, known as Beby, while on 
tour in September 1882 in Bielefeld. 
They worked successively in Spain, 
at the renowned Circo Equestre 
Barcelones-Alegria in 1882, and at 
the Cirque Royal of Brussels, Bel- 
gium in 1887, where Beby made his 
debut at five years of age.” They also 
performed in Florence and Lisbon, at 
the Coliseo dos Recreios in 1890, and 
finally at the great Circus Renz of 
Berlin in 1893.8 

The Fredianis were becoming a 
good reference for circuses and start- 
ed making enough money to set up 


The Fredianis in 1885. Left to right: 
Augusto, Willy, Cureto (disciple), Eu- 
genio and Ugo (disciple). Author's col- 
lection. 





4 their own business. In the 
1880's andl1890's_ the 
troupe was composed of 
four or five persons, de- 
pending on documents 
that I have in my posses- 
sion. Old photographs 
from 1885 show that ap- 
prentices and pupils were 
frequently joining in the 
act. 

For newcomers this 
was usually the best way 
to get into the circus business. It al- 
lowed the Fredianis to concentrate 
their efforts in setting up sufficient 
attractions to create a wholly in- 
dependent show. Augusto named the 
newly born circus Cirque Toscan in 
honor of his origins and hometown, 
Florence, capital of Tuscany. The cir- 
cus appeared under a modest tent 
with a smaller than usual ring, mak- 
ing horseback numbers more dif- 
ficult. It presented artists of con- 
temporary fame such as Natale 
Guillaume (father of the famous 
clown Antonet), the wrestlers Yous- 
souf and Raoul Le Beaucairois and 
many small troupes and organized 
boxing fights. 

The circus toured mainly in the 
South of France. The publicity and 
promotion of the Cirque Toscan was 
handled by Willy Frediani, some- 
times in a very spectacular way. He 
became famous in southern France 
for his handstands, either on very 
high buildings or monuments such as 
in Foix and Albi, where he stayed in 
position on the edge of a 270 foot 
drop for over three minutes to the 
astonishment of the local reporters 
attending the feat. 

Augusto was demanding with 
his troupe and would never con- 
sider calling off shows even when 
the tent was empty. This, of 
course, would frequently happen 
in winter on particularly cold or 
rainy days. Each day the artists 
of the small circus would perform 
twice, and the income generated 
was around 50 to 1500 frances 
per day (approximately $10 to 
$300 US). 

» In 1891, aged 20, Willy Fred- 
/ jani married Celina, the daughter 
of another circus artist, Paul 
Bugny-Brailly, who was said to 
| be of an _ aristocratic family 
ruined by the 1789 French Rev- 
olution. Celina (1869-1961) also 
belonged on her mother's side to 
the Loyal circus family, famous 
in France for giving their name to 
the Ringmaster. The title "Mr. 
Loyal" was first used by Claude 
Loyal (1795-1867), Celina's 
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grandfather, and is still used today, 
180 years later. Paul Bugny-Brailly 
had tried without success to set up 
his own circus in the 1870's after 
working in circuses or musicals, 
such as the Folies Bergere in 1874. 
Willy met Celina in the late 1880's 
and performed with her in a horse- 
back act. Her last performance in 
show business took place in 1890. 
Celina gave birth to 10 children who 
all survived but one: Zizine (1893), 
Regina (1894), Ugo (1895), Adolfo 
(1897), Manolo (1902), Umberto 
(1905), Nani (1906), Amerigo (1909) 
and Sacha (1912).9 

Ambitious and a perfectionist, 
Willy Frediani determined in the 
late 1890's to set up a great circus 
act, to do something that had never 
been achieved before. Having 
worked a little as a horseback ac- 
robat, he believed that it should be 
possible to push the limits of dif- 
ficulty by doing on a swift horse 
what a good troupe of acrobats 
would find hard to do just on the 
floor. He decided to create the "co- 
lonne a 3 a cheval," a three high on 
a galloping horse. This feature was 
first accomplished by Willy on the 
bottom, Beby in the middle and a 
young pupil called Rene Curet on 
top. 


The Fredianis signed with the pre- 
stigious Nouveau Cirque de Paris 


before anyone had actually seen the. 


"three-high on a horse" performed.!° 
They were paid, beginning in June 
1900, FF 6000 per month (ap- 
proximately $1000 US), as much as 
the great Schaffers were earning at 
the Folies Bergere and even more 
than the Rainats or the Alexes, all 
extremely famous trapezists.!1 Willy 
Frediani, in order to attract more at- 
tention, invited the Parisian press to 
the third floor of the Eiffel tower 
(approximately 1000 feet high) 


where he executed a handstand for 


three minutes directly on the 
edge of the railing.!2 

After working at the Nou- 
veau Cirque for’ three 
months, the Fredianis re- 
turned to Berlin at the Cir- 
cus Busch where they were 
paid 6000 Marks per month 
(September 15, 1900 to No- 
vember 30, 1900). During @ 
their stay they were con- 
gratulated by the Crown 
Prince, son of the Kaiser, 
who was a great horse lover. 
They performed at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome in April 
1901 for a salary of ninety 
pounds per week. The Fre- 
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dianis then invested 
their earnings in set- 
ting up their own 
Cirque Toscan again 
and toured until they 
needed to return to 
major circuses for 
money. This was the aa e 
case until 1906 when | FREDIANT 
they returned from a oo 
disastrous tour in Ita- — ee 
ly. To pay their debts 
they had to sell their 
circus and sign in 
Belgium with the cir- 
cus Plege. 


La colonne 


humaine 
4 cheval 


The Fredianis in 
1900 doing a re- 
markable three high. 
From bottom to top, 
Willy, Beby and Rene 
Curet. Author's collec- 
tion. 


John Ringling hap- 
pened to be in Europe 
searching for new 
acts when he heard 
about the Fredianis 
and went to see them 
perform in Louvain, Belgium. He 
wrote the following letter to his 
brothers from the Hotel Scribe in 
Paris in 1907. 

"The Fredianis I wrote you about 
are the greatest act in the world and 
will be a positive sensation in Amer- 
ica and are very useful people. They 
are getting 400 and 500 [dollars] per 
week here, but he is crazy to go to 
America for a season, as he has his 
own show in Italy. You can put this 
act in with a riding number or an ac- 
robatic number. They have three 
horses. They go around the ring very 
fast. They do all acrobatic tricks 


Frediani lithograph used by Barnum 
& Bailey in 1908. Circus World Mu- 
seum collection. 
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“T pepronwn 0x SWIFTLY RUNNING HORSES ACROBATIC 
FREDIANE ‘| FEATS IMPOSSIBLE TO OTHERS UPON THE GROUND. 








on the horses (three 
high on one_horse- 
somersault down from 3 
high to shoulders 2 
high). Somersault from 
horse up to shoulders of 
man on same _ horse. 
One foot pitch back 
somersault from first 
horse to shoulders of 
man in ring. (Their 
great trick is a som- 
ersault from the shoul- 
ders of man on first 
horse to shoulders of 
man on horse following 
while horses are run- 
ning very fast. One man 
does two flip-flops and a 
back somersault on the 
horse in a swing). There 
positively never was a 
circus novelty act like 
this before. They will 
also do a six acrobatic 
act on the ground or 
stage, doing twelve dif- 
ferent doubles to shoul- 
ders--doubles from 3 
high down to shoulders 
and doubles forward 
and backwards from shoulders to 
shoulders. 

"Also two knock-about clowns and 
two menage riders, Mrs. Frediani 
and Mr. Frediani being first class 
menage riders. They have their own 
menage horses, but are going to 
leave them with their father over 
here as he runs a small circus in Ita- 
ly. They also furnish one first class 
Jockey act or one Jockey rider to go 
in any of our acts. You will never re- 
gret taking this at $325 as I know if 
you could see them, you would grab 
them at $500. When you consider 
what they do, their riding doesn't 
cost any more than Orrin Davenport 
and wife or the Ledgetts, as they doa 
great acrobatic act. Cable me at once 
as I am holding these people."1!3 
ey In his memoirs Beby Fred- 
iani wrote that the Fredianis 
signed with Barnum & Bai- 
ley at a weekly wage of $400 
US, and since everything 
was free for the artists with 
the exception of drinks, they 
had no way of spending their 
| money. 
| Beby, Willy and Celina 

were accompanied to Amer- 
__{| ica by two or three of their 

“ {| children, Zizine who had re- 
~ P=} placed Rene Curet in the act, 
4 and possibly Regina and 
|} Ugo. I do not recollect my 
grandfather, Adolfo, ever 
saying that he actually went 


to America. He, with _. 
the rest of the chil- > | 
dren, remained with |" """ 
Augusto, then aged = | 

62, who was absolute- © i + 
ly furious with not be- 
ing informed about |; 
the two-year contract | 
signed by his two & 
sons. The Cirque Tos- 
can had thus lost its 
major attraction and 
probably 90% of its = 
artists! = 

Beby wrote quite a 4 
bit about his stay in <=" 
America in his me- 
moirs.!4 Surprisingly he places the 
whole thing in 1907 instead of 1908. 
Perhaps the Fredianis actually ar- 
rived in 1907 for the 1908 tour. They 
left the German port of Bremen for 
New York in time to start in New 
York City in 1908. The Barnum & 
Bailey season went on from New 
York City in April to Clarksdale, 
Mississippi in November. The show 
stopped in Philadelphia for six days, 
Boston another six, headed north to 
the Niagara Falls, then moved on 
west to Denver and Seattle. It 
toured a month in California before 
returning east through Arizona, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Beby recalled how the circus was 
organized, reminding him of a "per- 
fect, but exasperating mechanism" 
or a "monastery." He does admit 
that Willy, his son Zizine and him- 
self never got used to the organiza- 
tion and attributes this to his "Latin 
blood.” Even though they were high- 
ly paid, they decided to stay only 
one year instead of two. Beby wrote 
about the life they led in the train 
cars. Each artist had a compartment 
of his own. His was compartment 
number. 42. He remembers having 
all of his belongings stolen on his 
first night and having to replace 
everything during their first visit to 
a town. Beby also recalls how he had 
to get organized in order to benefit 
from one of the two bathrooms in his 
car. 

Each car was supervised by a 
steward in charge of the laundry 
and the cleaning. Everything was 
organized for the artists down to the 
smallest details. Each morning for 
40 people there were exactly 40 
soaps and 40 towels. It was common 
to use more than one's share and the 
last to arrive were usually left with 
nothing. They were fed and ac- 
commodated with a certain luxury, 
served sometimes by stewards, 
transported everywhere (the tents 
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The Frediani troupe in 1912 in Rus- 
sia. Willy Frediani is seated in the cen- 
ter. Author's collection. 


were usually set up in fields far out 
of town) and furnished with be- 
longings from and at the public's ex- 
pense. 

Beby described how one would get 
a new cane.or umbrella simply by or- 
dering it through one of the 500 
workingmen with Barnum & Bailey. 
The latter would run around the 
backyard asking who needed some- 
thing, then go under seats and 
grandstands where the public gath- 
ered and simply "pull" the cane or 
umbrella from under the unfortunate 
victim. The choice was vast, Barnum 
attracting up to 12,000 persons per 
day. 

Beby remembered two detectives 
with plenty to do even though they 
did not interfere with the above- 
mentioned "transactions." Nor did 
they interfere with the sales of tick- 
ets. The price was 50 cents and 
queues were extremely long. There 
was no time for counting change and 
the salesmen would use the in- 
voluntary complicity of the public 
waiting in the queues to make some 
extra money. They were, said Beby, 
like magicians with the bank notes 
and frequently gave back insufficient 
change. The victim of such a trans- 
action who would dare complain 
would soon be booed off by the rest of 
the impatient buyers. The detectives 
did not interfere with fights. Funnily 
enough, Beby recalled certain "gen- 
tlemen's rules" such as_ shaking 
hands at the end of fights. You could 
play cards but not dice, and smug- 
gling alcohol on the Barnum prem- 
ises was the worst "offense" of all. 

Beby remembered how some of the 
attractions were dangerous and how 
the American public loved "dare- 
devils" even then. He cited the ex- 
ample of a French engineer, Mr. Ca- 
rengey, working on the Barnum 


show at the same 
time as himself. He 
' had just created an 
act with two cars 
' rolling down from 
- the top of the circus 
tent, one performing 
a somersault over 
the other before 
= landing heavily on 
large mattresses. A 
7&2 woman was solidly 
attached in each 
car.15 Despite the 
- great danger of such 

= an act, Beby recalled 
~~ geeing queues of 
women answerirg a press announce- 
ment for the recruitment of a re- 


placement girl after an accident. 


Some of the girls were ready to work 
for nothing, just for the pleasure of 
taking a dreadful risk! Beby saw sev- 
eral accidents occur on this act, but 
none fatal. The girls were paid $30 
per week against over $450 to the 
creator. 

On the same show there were oth- 
er great and renowned artists such 
as the Meers Sisters, Ella Bradna 
and Fred Derrick, the Mezzettis, 
Herr Wulf, (the one-time owner of a 
great German circus), the Fassios, 
the Moustier Family, the Leamy Sis- 
ters, plus plenty of other good artists. 
There was even an attraction called 
Jupiter, The Balloon Horse, who was 
elevated in the air and, of course, a 
gallery of animals and curiosities 
such as Princess Weeny Wee, who 
was a tiny girl measuring 17 inches 
and a mere 15 pounds. 

The Fredianis performed in the 
central ring during the last quarter 
of the show and were assisted in the 
lateral rings by Ella Bradna and 
Fred Derrick (the horse performers) 
on one side and the Mezzettis (ac- 
robats) on the other. My grandfather 
Adolfo often told us about a fight 
that took place between the leaders 
of the Frediani and the Mezzetti fam- 
ilies. It took place after the show un- 
der the tent in front of hundreds of 
amazed employees of the circus. The 
fight was extremely short and the 
honor of the Frediani family pre- 
served.16 


It seems as though the Fredianis 
were not really meant for such a reg- 
imented life, and like so many Eu- 
ropean circus directors Willy soon re- 
alized that he much preferred the life 
he led at the head of his own circus, 
regardless of size. That is why after 
only one season they decided to leave 
Barnum & Bailey. They left while 
touring around Mississippi in Yazoo 


and performed in Cuba and Mexico 
before returning to France in 1909. 
After this rich period the Fredianis 
bought a new circus and left for Rus- 
sia in 1911 for another two year sea- 
son during which they met with 
more adventures. But that is an- 
other story.17 


Notes 

1. Allessandro Cervellati: Storia del 
circo Italiano (Bologna 1977). Adolfo 
Frediani (1897-1988) Augusto's grand- 
son, told me that the actual "red shirt.” 
symbol of Garibaldi's troops and follow- 
ers, was framed and that Augusto, would 
frequently cry whilst looking at it. 

2. The Guillaumes were a great Italian 
circus family of French origin whose 
most famous member was probably Um- 
berto Guillaume alias "Antonet,” the 
white clown who "reigned" on circus 
rings throughout the first quarter of the 
20th century. They organized a show for 
the Italian writer Dante's 600th an- 
niversary in which the Frediani brothers 
participated. 

3. Alessandro Cervellati-see note 1. 
The Fratellinis were mostly renowned as 
clowns and still run a circus in France. 

4. Paul Megnin: La Nature, September 
25, 1900. 

5. Luis Soler, Aportacion historico- 
biografico para un estudio sobre Willy 
Frediani (UHC, Bardcelona, 1958). El 
mercantil, n°12031 (1920). 

6. La culture physique (1910) They 
probably stayed there for 3 or 4 years as 
programs show they were there in 1880 
and late 1882. (Marquiess von Trix Col- 
lection) 

7. Sebastian Gash, L. Soler, J. Vinyes, 
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Thesaurus Circensi (Pretini-Udine) Vol. 
11, p. 710. Beby Frediani Memoires d’un 
clown (1930-La Liberte). Beby became a 
famous "auguste" clown in the 1920's and 
1930's especially whilst paring up with 
Antonet from 1914 to 1930 in Parisian 
rings. 

8. A. Raeder, Der Zirkus Renz im Berlin 
(1896-1897). At the Circus Renz discipline 
was extremely important and man- 
agement insisted on artists "curling" their 
moustaches correctly! This was too far- 
fetched for Willy Frediani who, when told 
to do so, in rage tore off the manager's 
Herr Wulff! 

9. Adolpho Frediani (1897-1988) is the 
grandfather of the author. 

10. The three high on a horse act was 
the greatest attraction of 1900 and many 
articles and books reference it as being 
one of the greatest in circus history. See 
G. Strehly Les Acrobates et l’ Acrobatie 
(Paris 1903) who describes the act as a 
sensation you see once in a generation. 
Also P. Couderc, White Tops (1964) who 
calls it "impossible and yet." 

11. The Alex and the Rainats were get- 
ting 4000 francs and the pay in 1900 was 
about 75 to 100 francs per day. 

12. See S. Gash, L. Soler, J. Vinyes The- 
sauris Circensis (coll. Pretini) p. 711 and 
5 (Vol. 11). Willy became a celebrity 
amongst intellectual and politicians of the 
day such as Pierre Loti, the writer and 
godfather of Adolfo Frediani; Henri Rous- 
seau, the painter and godfather of Regina 
Frediani; and Felix Faure, the co-founder 
of Socialism, godfather of Umberto Fred- 
iani. An article entitled "Un fou a 
l'Exposition" (A madman at the world 
fair) was published in a national news- 
paper at the time. 

13. John Ringling and his brothers had 
just acquired the Barnum & Bailey Cir- 


BILL §=KASISKAS LETTERHEADS 


D.Clinton Cook operated a wagon circus in 1921. The title of this letterhead is printed 
in red outlined in black, the lion in full color and the background in gold. 


cus and therefore had to deal with two 
circuses instead of one. The letter was 
photocopied for me by Fred Dahlinger, Jr. 
of the Circus World Museum of Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 

14. Beby's memoirs were published in 
November 1930 in a French newspaper, 
no longer issued, called La Liberte. 

15. The Larague Sisters were the at- 
traction of the 1908 season and appeared 
right at the end of the show, 1908 pro- 
gram, Circus World Museum, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 

16. The fight was due to jealousy re- 
sented by Sylvester Mezzetti. In fact, an 
article was published in the New York 
Clipper on the 4th of April 1908 stating: 
"The finish came with the pinnacle of the 
‘three high stands’ performed by acrobatic 
troupes the Dollar and the Mezzettis 
turning a double somersault at the break 
and landing on the shoulders of the 
ground man. To their astonishment they 
saw the Fredianis, the Italian eques- 
trians, perform this same feat while on 
the back of a galloping horse! They im- 
mediately introduced a ‘four high stand’, 
a feat never seen here before!" Courtesy 
of the Circus World Museum, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 

17. Augusto Frediani died in Castres, 
France in 1938, aged 92. Willy died of 
pneumonia in Barcelona, Spain in 1947, 
aged 76, and Beby died in Castres in 
1958. The three high feat on a horse was 
redone in 1928 by two of Willy's sons, Ma- 
nolo and Adolfo, and by a pupil Bi- 
envenido Barrios. It lasted until the 
Spanish Civil War in 1936. The grand- 
sons of Willy Frediani also became artists 
but turned to musicals and stages. Some 
are still performing today, 130 years after 
Augusto Frediani entered the circus 
world. 
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Have Your Ticket 
Out and Ready 

We were entering the 
great depression years; it be- 
gan with the stock market 
crash in October, 1929, and 
continued through _ the 
1930's. The Ringling- 
Barnum Circus was on the & 
move as in other years as if 
nothing had happened. The circus 
was packing in fans in each town it 
showed. 

The circus arrived bright and ear- 
ly in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on 
the 14th of June, 1930. Our next 
date was in Pittsburgh, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16-17. It was a long, 
tiresome move over the mountains 
and around a horseshoe curve. 

On long jumps we in the cook 
house made "dukies” or lunch boxes 
for the entire show during the serv- 
ing of the regular meals. The "duk- 
ies" for the workingmen were boxed, 
marked as to which sleeping car and 
were sent to the railroad yards and 
placed in each car. The performers, 
side show people, ushers, ticket sell- 
ers, wild west troupe, side show 
band, candy butchers, big top band- 
smen, performers and staff would be 
given a "dukie" when they left the 
dining tent. 

The lunch boxes were all made 
and out of my hair. Lunch was about 
over and all the long tables on the 
workingmen’'s side had been reset 
for the dinner meal, except one table 
that was open for the stragglers. 

I was sitting at one of the bosses 
tables having a cup of coffee with 
my cigar going full steam ahead. 
One of the cooks came over and said 
the old man wanted me at once. The 
old man was Ollie Webb, cook house 
steward. Upon entering his private 
office tent I sat down in one of the 
folding canvas chairs. After he had 
finished his paper work he ex- 
plained that there had been some 
Pennsylvania Railroad men talking 
to him about the move from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh. He said that 
each workingman must have a rail- 
road pass to ride any section of 
the circus train. They would be 
back later and issue passes to 
all the bosses. Webb went on 
to explain that the railroad 
was having an epidemic of 
losses on their freight lines. 
Freight cars even in transit 
were being broken into and the © 
merchandise was carted away. ums 
To combat the breaking and ; 
entering the railroad was add- 
ing to their already large force 
of railroad detectives. 








After the Webb had explained all 
this to me out of a clear blue sky he 
asked how many men were employed 
under me on the workingmen side of 
the huge dining tent. I said I had 48 
men on the pay roll. The next ques- 
tion almost floored me. He asked how 
many men were riding the flat cars. I 
said around thirty. These men were 
not on the pay roll. They would help 
set up the dining tent, to give a hand 
if needed to serve breakfast. They 
would eat breakfast, disappear until 
lunch time. They would sneak in the 
back way if they were not needed 
and have their lunch and again do 
the disappearing act until dinner. At 
the dinner meal they would eat first, 
then help pack up the cook house. Af- 
ter the wagons were loaded I would 
not see them until the next morning. 
These extra men would ride the flat 
cars, sleeping in the canvas wagons 
or underneath the baggage wagons. 
If lucky they would be able to ride in 
the cab of the tractors. Every evening 
I would take up a collection of my 
men for cigarette money for the extra 
men. 


After Webb had given me a good 
dressing down about feeding so many 
extra men each day he quieted down 
when I put in my two cents. I told 
him most of the men were good work- 
ers, that some had worked for me in 
past years and were waiting for 
someone to quit or get fired. Finally 
he said he would put me down for 15 
extra passes above the regular crew 
of 48 men. The next day in Pitts- 
burgh all my extra men were on the 


The extra cookhouse men slept on 
the flat cars in 1930. Pfening Archives. 





#4 circus grounds waiting for 
Ea the cookhouse wagons. 


Ee, A Circus Crosses the Line 
s1 (Staley's article "The 
Great Circus Train Liquor 
Raid" appeared in_ the 
November-December 1972 
=] Bandwagon. The following 

provides additional _in- 
formation on the incident.) 

This article appeared in the Og- 
densburg (New York) Republican 
Journal on June 28, 1928: "Og- | 
densburg probably never spent a day 
as hectic and full of uncertainty as it 
did yesterday. From early yesterday 
morning until nearly last night some 
15,000 residents of the city and sur- 
rounding country waited patiently 
for the arrival of Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey's biggest show 
on earth. True, many of those who 
came to see the show were forced to 
forgo that pleasure when their duties 
called them home as darkness fell. 
But the bigger portion, drawn by 
that lure of sawdust and tents, hors- 
es and animals, waited hour after 
hour and were well repaid for their 
trouble. 

"But the kids lost out. First of all 
there was no parade. Few circuses 
this year offered this free spectacle, 
the delight of every child. Then, after 
many of them had been on their best 
behavior all morning, the big major- 
ity of Ogdensburg’s younger genera- 
tion was forced to climb the stairs to 
bed without even a glimpse of an el- 
ephant. More than one mother found 
it difficult to explain to the little tots 
that Uncle Sam's keen-nosed sleuths 
were on the job peering under el- 
ephants trunks and camels humps. 
Of course the older folks realized 
that the officers were doing their 
duty. The kids just couldn't under- 
stand. 

“Undoubtedly thousands of visitors 
here yesterday went home disgusted 
because they couldn't see the circus. 
But it wasn't Ogdensburg’s fault and, 
apparently, it wasn't the fault of the 
customs officers. The men who must 
bear the burden of course are 
those in charge of the circus. 
They are in charge of the 
trains, the personnel and the 
animals. No thinking person, 
_ however, will believe for a mo- 
fa ment that the management of 
me Ringling Brothers, Barnum 


1% % and Bailey's Circus condoned 
Baud ie smuggling 


liquor into this 
# country. No one who has tried 
* to handle a motley throng of 
1,800 men and women, the big 
* majority of whom are wander- 
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ers and care little for enforcement of 
any law, will hold accountable the 
few men who hold the reins bringing 
1,800 Americans across the Ca- 
nadian border from a two day stay 
in Montreal is a big task. Hard 
enough, perhaps, to get them back 
at all. Harder to keep some from 
sneaking in a bottle or two of their 
favorite brand. 

"The circus owners lost thousands 
of dollars by the delay in showing 
here. Would they have allowed liq- 
uor on board those four trains re- 
gardless of the cost? We think not." 

The Malone (New York) Telegraph 
published this report of the great 
liquor raid on October 12, 1971: "We 
had a letter yesterday asking for in- 
formation about an event we have 
heard much about but have been un- 
able to find documentary proof of it. 
The letter came from John M. Staley 
of Sarasota, Florida and he asked 
about the holding of the Ringling 
Brothers & Barnum and Bailey's 
Circus at the border because of the 
liquor employes had cached away on 
the train. 

"We have heard many versions of 
this, but have never seen docu- 
mentary proof. 

"Mr. Staley wrote: ‘Since retiring 
from the circus I have been in the 
process of writing a real circus book 
that will take the readers behind 
the scenes of the billowing white 
tops. No super stars, just ordinary 
people. 

"This letter is my last hope of 
gaining some vital information that 
I need for an anecdote about the 
Ringling-Barnum circus being held 
at the border by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service during prohibition.’ 

"We have a feeling Mr. Staley 
means the customs service or pro- 
hibition agency officers. 

"The letter writer continues: 'The 
circus had been two days in Mon- 
treal. The first day the circus per- 
sonnel almost bought out the entire 
stock of liquors and fine wines in the 
government liquor stores. They had 
to rush in stock before they could 
open the next morning 

"Some one tipped off the I.R.S. As 
they were at the border bright and 
early to run a fine tooth comb 
through the four sections of the cir- 
cus. Each section was loaded with 
liquor. The afternoon performance 
had to be cancelled and the night 
show did not start until almost 10 
o'clock. Shortly afterwards the cir- 
cus manager who had held the posi- 
tion for better than 20 years was 
fired by John Ringling.’ 

"Staley wrote he was sure the 
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Unloading the Greatest Show on 
Earth in 1928. Pfening Archives. 


event occurred on one of three days. 
He listed these three dates, July 27, 
1928 at Plattsburg; July 8, 1931 at 
Ogdensburg or June 28, 1933 at Ma- 
lone. 

"The circus played in Malone June 
28, 1933 and received a lot of public- 
ity as it is unusual for entertainment 
of that caliber to come to a com- 
munity of this size. 

"The circus did come from Mon- 
treal, where it had played for two 
days, but according to stories in our 
files, the circus train arrived in Ma- 
lone on time and the afternoon and 
evening performances went on as 
scheduled. 

"As we remember the circus train 
was on the siding of the Rutland 
Railroad line that extended between 
Raymond Street and Morton Street 
bridge. 

"The circus tents were erected on 
the fair grounds. There were stories 
at that time that customs agents, or 
possibly other officials, had combed 
the train looking for liquor and many 
bottles were tossed out of windows as 
the officers went through. They were 
only stories as far as we can learn 
and were never documented. 

"As far as our stories go, the only 
brush with the law the circus train 
had when it visited Malone was with 
the U. S. Immigration Service. Ac- 
cording to one story in our files, 14 
persons, all seeking illegal entry into 
the United States, were found hidden 
under canvas on the circus train at 
the border. 

"In 1933, if you remember, 3.2 per 
cent beer was available legally and 
the prohibition law was on the way 





out. The prohibition agency was be- 
ing dissolved and the entire setup 
was in a state of flux. 

"From Malone in 1933 the circus | 
went to Utica. 

"We wonder if there are any per- 
sons within our circulation area that 
would remember if and when the cir- 
cus was ever delayed. 

"Ringling Brothers & Barnum and 
Bailey circus played in Montreal an- 
nually and crossed the border at 
some point every year, so there could 
have been a difficulty at some time. 

"Mr. Staley's letter has aroused 
our curiosity, particularly in view of 
the many stories we have heard 
about such an incident. 

"Living in Sarasota, Mr. Staley is 
in the heart of the circus country. 
Persons who visit the west coast of 
Florida usually visit the circus mu- 
seum there it and it is worth the trip 
for persons who find the circus fas- 
cinating." 

This article appeared in the Ma- 
lone Telegram on October 13, 1971: 
"We have now pinpointed big circus 
booze raid that occured in Malone 
and netted according to one writer, 
the equivalent of 700 barrels of liq- 
uor, valued at $35,000. 

"A letter from John M. Staley of 
Sarasota, Florida, asking whether we 
had information in this raid brought 
results. 

"Librarian David Minnich came up 
a book entitled Tanbark and Tinsel 
by John C. Kunzog that told in detail 
of the raid that occurred in Malone 
on Wednesday, June 27, 1928. 

"We checked our newspaper files 
and the date agreed with the story. 

"Kunzog in his book was sym- 
pathetic with the circus personnel 
and some of his statements have 
been denied by at least one officer 
that took part in the search for con- 
traband. 

"Kunzog writes that the Ringling 
Bros. & Barnum and Bailey circus 
concluded their tour of Canadian cit- 
ies with a two-day stand in Montreal. 

"The workers were paid there and 
they went off ‘shopping.’ 

"Then the train, carrying the mel- 
low and happy troupers, left for the 
United States. 

"Kunzog then writes: 'The circus 
train came to screeching halt at Ma- 
lone Wednesday, June 27, 1928, to 
play an important role in an unbilled 
drama. The circus had exhibited in 
Canada and following a two-day 
stand at Montreal, was returning to 
the states. A tattle-tale viper, billed 
as an informer, leaked word to Unit- 
ed States custom officials of huge liq- 
uor purchases by circus personnel. 


Inspectors were sent to Montreal to 
investigate, with the result that 
they were on the show train when it 
crossed into United States territory. 
They ordered the train stopped at 
Malone, ten miles south of the Ca- 
nadian border. At this point the cast 
of characters was augmented by ad- 
ditional custom service men and 
state troopers, who were enlisted to 
assist, increasing the number of in- 
vestigators to twenty-one. 

"These would-be thespians, crav- 
ing their hour in the limelight, or- 
dered the train sidetracked while 
they rendered their version of the 
Volstead Act, featuring the parade 
of tin badge soldiers in the skit of 
search, seize and smash. 

"The prohibition raiders in their 
zealous search for liquor maliciously 
broke open suitcases, forced open 
lockers and contemptuously tossed 
personal effects of circus employes 
around in evident glee when they 
noted the discomfiture of the trou- 
pers. Garments and costumes be- 
came soiled by the flagitious action 
of the raiding squad. The rights of 
those on the show train were tram- 
pled underfoot and the scene could 
well have been a take-off of Captain 
Kidd and other freebooters on the 
high seas, with the scene shifting 
from ship to train. A suspiciously 
heavy suitcase was deliberately 
smashed open without trying the 
catch, and often a book or two, not 
infrequently a Bible, gave the lug- 
gage weight that led raiders to be- 
lieve it contained contraband. 

"Bottles of liquor were shattered 
as quickly as they were found, by 
some of the federal men, the officers 
dropping the broken glass in the 
aisles, creating a precarious situa- 
tion. 

"The cars reeked with alcohol 
fumes, causing some persons to be- 
come nauseated, others to acquire a 
cheap jag. The government men 
showed no respect for anyone. It was 
"proof of guilt by association,” and 
as the raiders continued their pro- 
gram of search and shatter, some 
show folk became imbued with the 
spirit of magnanimity, believing it 
"better to give than have smashed" 
and passed many bottles of liquor 
out of train windows, which were ea- 
gerly grabbed by Malone spectators, 
who quickly disappeared with their 
precious possessions before they 
were recognized. 

"Tt was noon before the third sec- 
tion had been cleared and the fourth 
section, composed almost entirely of 
Pullman cars occupied by the high 
paid artists, was yet to be searched. 
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"This proved a Herculean task and 
it was well toward six o'clock before 
the work was completed and the 
train permitted to proceed on its 
way. A higher quality of contraband 
was unearthed in this selection of 
wines, champagnes and fine whis- 
kies. There was no intermission for 
the inspectors and their assistants. 
So zealous were they in the line of 
duty that they did not pause for 
meals. It was estimated that three 
thousand bottles of liquor and beer 
were confiscated, and a few of the 
owners of the contraband were 
hailed before a United States com- 
missioner, whose office they left 
much poorer than when they paid 
the visit. Owners were fined two dol- 
lars for each bottle of beer and five 
dollars for each bottle of whiskey. 

"It was only in a few cases that 
ownership could be proved, which 
may have angered some of the agents 
and led them to breaking the bottles 
of liquor and strewing the aisles with 
glass. 

"The customs men appeared for an 
encore. It seems that the quantity of 
liquor seized at Malone fell short of 
the total anticipated, so a second raid 
was made when the trains reached 
Ogdensburg, where the circus was 
billed to show. A second squad of bor- 
der patrolmen swooped down on the 
show train, placing, as it were, the 
show people in double jeopardy. At 
this point an average of two truck 
loads of liquor per section was found. 
It was estimated that the raids at 
the two points netted seven hundred 
barrels of liquor that had been 
stashed away on the train. At Ca- 
nadian prices the’ stashed liquor 
was valued at about $35,000. 

"The train was late leaving Ma- 
lone,’ Kunzog wrote, and it was 10:30 
p.m. before the show was ready in 
Ogdensburg. The afternoon per- 


The 1935 Ringling-Barnum cook- 
house. Shown are the main dining 
tent, the kitchen tent and the black 
workingmen's dining tent. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 





formance was cancelled. 

"The show lasted for three hours, 
so it was early morning before the 
circus performance was concluded. 

"One of the highlights, it is re- 
ported by Kunzog, was a takeoff on 
the raids by the clowns, who con- 
cluded their skit with a rendition of 
How Dry I Am." 


The Ringling-Barnum 
Cookhouse in 1935 

The average person never realized 
how much canvas was used for the 
cook house. And that goes for a lot of 
old time cookhouse men who use to 
put it up and take it down, day after 
day. 

The cookhouse canvas included: 
two round ends, 30 feet; two middles, 
46 feet, 6 inches x 60 feet wide; one 
big middle, 56 feet, 6 inches x 600 
feet wide; one front door marquee, 19 
feet, 6 inches x 10 feet, 6 inches; one 
steward's tent, 14 x 21 feet, 6 inches; 
one steward's toilet, 5 feet x 5 feet; 
one butcher's tent, 35 feet x 29 feet; 
one kitchen tent, 32 feet x 14 feet, 6 
inches; one colored tent, 28 feet x 60 
feet; one long end head waiter's tent, 
21 feet x 13 feet, 6 inches; one short 
end head waiter's tent, 21 feet x 13 
feet, 6 inches; one private dining 
tent, 9 feet, 6 inches x 14 feet; one 
dish washer tent, 53 feet x 20 feet, 6 
inches; one cookhouse toilet, 12 feet x 
6 feet; and one short end canopy, 7 
feet, 6 inches x 12 feet. 

The cookhouse was loaded on these 
wagons in 1935: wagon No. 4, 19 
feet; No. 5, 19 feet; No. 7 19 feet; No.- 
dishwasher, 24 feet; No. 3, 17 feet; 
No. 1, 16 feet; No. 8, 22 feet; No 2, 18 
feet. All were loaded on the first sec- 
tion. 


Cole Bros. Circus 1949 

During the winter of 1948-1949 
Zack Terrell sold the Cole Bros. Cir- 
cus to Jack Tavlin and a group of in- 
vestors for a reported amount of 
$350,000. Terrell agreed to to serve 
as an advisor during the winter and 

early spring. 
I was contacted by phone to take 








ver the cookhouse. When I ar- # 
rived at the winter quarters at _ 
the Kentucky State Fair- © 
grounds I was amassed to find © 
Laughing George Davis oper- | 
ating the cookhouse. I located 
Tavlin and Terrell in the office. 
With no hesitation I informed > 
them that I was catching the 
first train back to Sarasota and © 
that I had no intention of tak- — 
ing the cookhouse from Davis. 
I told them that if and when 
there was a vacancy they knew — 
my home telephone number. 5 | 

A short time later I was 
called and told that the cook- 
house was mine. Later I 
learned that Terrell contacted 
Clyde Beatty and had George Davis 
placed on that show. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrell never missed 
lunch in the winter quarters cook- 
house. One side opened forming a 
platform for chair boards. The metal 
chairs were put together in either 
five or six chair sections. The chairs 
were light enough for the men to 
carry two sets of chairs each trip. 

This gave someone the bright idea 
of using metal chairs in the cook- 
house on the road. Instead of the 
standard tables with jacks and 
irons, folding metal banquet tables 
were to be used. When I saw the 
chairs they had in mind in the office 
I told them the set up was all out of 
line. I told them that each day there 
was a different lot and a different 
setup in the dining tent. I told them 
that we didn't have a billiard table 
each day to set up on. The hooked 
together chairs would be almost im- 
possible to level and space at the ta- 
bles. 

I finally agreed to use the tables, 
or at least try them out. Charlie 
Luckey had charge of the shop. We 
put our heads together 
and came up with a 
clever idea. Charlie 
welded a one inch pipe 
to each leg of a folding 
table, then made arms 
to extend out on each 
side the width of a seat 
plank. This allowed 
space for a person to sit 
comfortably. The arms, 
or legs, were "L" 
shaped and the part ex- 
tending to the ground 
had a square metal foot 
attached to keep the 
leg from sinking into 
the ground. There were 
four arms to each table, 
two on each side which 


could be taken out be 
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The new Cale Bros. No. 23 cook- 
house range wagon in 1949. Pfening 
Archives. 


fore folding. A short cookhouse range 
wagon rounded out the eleven new 
units. 

The America steam calliope was 
sent to Washington, D.C. to appear 
in the Presidential inaugural parade 
on January 20, 1949. A photo of the 
wagon with an eight horse hitch in 
the parade was sent nationally by a 
wire service and produced great pub- 
licity for the circus. 

During the winter Tavlin con- 
tracted with the Kentucky Trailer 
Company to design and build a num- 
ber of new wagons. Some of his ideas 
were good, others were farfetched. 
Instead of concession tents on the 
midway he used four short wagons 
with drop fronts for candy stands. 
The top panel covered the full length 
of the wagon. When it was raised the 
panel was used to advertise popular 


The Cole Bros. dining tent on July 3, 
1949 in Rock Island, Illinois. Ringling 
Circus Museum collection. 








products like Philip Morris 
cigarettes, Armor franks and 
Pepsi Cola.. There were also 
two new side show front wag- 
ons. The panels opened similar 
to those used on the Ringling- 
Barnum show. Four chair and 
plank wagons were also built. 

Tavlin was a top notch pro- 
motional man. The two years I 
was on the show he had two 
separate groups of investors. 
In 1949 the money men were 
Frank O'Donnell, president of 
the Peter Briedt Brewing Com- 
pany; Eddie McEuen, of Sar- 
toga Springs, New York and 
Roy A. McAndrews of Chicago. 
Each owned twenty-five percent of 
the circus. Tavlin was the only one 
with circus experience. 

When the circus opened in Louis- 
ville on April 14 it was so cold that 
the only people who ate in the cook- 
house were a few musicians, a scat- 
tering of performers, and of course 
the workingmen. For the first few 
weeks I worked in the boiler and 
range wagons in my overcoat. 


Tavlin lined up a strong per- 
formance with Con Colleano, the Zac- 
chinis double cannon, and _ the 
George Hanneford family of riders. 
Vander Barbette produced the aerial 
numbers. F. Beverly Kelly was in 
charge of press and radio. During the 
first two weeks movie star Burt Lan- 
caster appeared in the performance. 

By early May there was turmoil 
with staff changes. Manager Noy- 
elles Burkhart and side show manag- 
er Bobby Hasson both left to join 
Ringling-Barnum. Business was only 
fair for the show. I served my usual 
big July 4th special dinner in Rock 
Island, Illinois on Sunday July 3rd. 

The show closed in Miami and 
- went into quarters in 
| Ojus, Florida. The sea- 

' son was not successful 
and the show was in 
debt. Zack Terrell was 
due $125,000 on the 
original purchase mort- 
gage. 

The second year the 
principal investors 
were Arthur Wirtz, 
owner of the Chicago 
Stadium and James 
Norris. Wirtz's_ prin- 
* cipal interest was the 
wa Cole title and the el- 
ephants which he 
would use for circuses 
in his buildings around 
the country. In Jan- 
uary 1950 Wirtz or- 
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ganized the Otis Circus Corporation 
and it bought the show. Terrell was 
paid the balance due him. 

It was decided that the circus 
would play buildings and ball parks 
rather than under canvas. However 
all of the canvas and seats were car- 
ried on the train from the beginning. 
William "Hopalong Cassidy" Boyd 
was signed as a feature. Terrell Ja- 
cobs’ wild animal act, the Wallenda 
family, Con Colleano and the George 
Hanneford family were hired. 


When the show opened the 1950 
season in Wirtz's Chicago Stadium 
the side show was out of doors at the 
main entrance. The back lot was oc- 
cupied by the ring stock tent, as was 
the cook house. I know about the 
cookhouse, as many a day it was so 
cold and windy that I would wear 
my top coat in the boiler and kettle 
wagon. 

Someone had the bright idea to 
high pressure one of the largest 
wholesale grocers to purchase a full 
page ad in the circus program. They 
were promised that all of the grocer- 
ies used on the show would be 
bought from them. 

It was so cold in Chicago I did not 
use many groceries. The same was 
true in the Detroit Arena and in the 
Cincinnati Garden. Jack came to the 
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The America steam calliope on Jan- 
uary 29, 1949 in Washington, DC. 
Pfening Archives. 


cookhouse one afternoon and during 

our conversation he said he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Chicago 
headquarters of the wholesaler. They 
said we were not purchasing near 
the amount of goods that had been 
promised. And that unless the or- 
ders picked up they would take steps 
to have their advertising money re- 
funded. 

He told me to give them a large or- 
der at the next stand. I told him this 
was not the Ringling show and we 
were not feeding anywhere near the 
number he had quoted. I said "Okay 
Jack, send the salesman over and I 
will give him a good order." 

The salesman arrived shortly 
thereafter. He must have been wait- 
ing in the building until Jack came 
back. I told him to bring his order 
book and I would give him an order. 
We went through the book. Instead 
of ordering one case of fruits or veg- 
etables I would order four or five. I 
did that all the way, ordering much 
more than was needed. I forget the 


Cole Bros. Circus at Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York City in 1950. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 





city that the groceries were to be de- 
livered. But soon I found out when 
we arrived in Columbus, Ohio. Set- 
ting on the empty lot at the ball part 
was one of the longest semi-trailers 
that I had ever seen. It was my order 
of groceries. 

No circus from the smallest to the 
largest ever had enough room in the 
commissary department to load the 
extra vegetables and cases of grocer- 
ies. One look convinced me that the 
best solution for the time being 
would be to put some seat planks on 
the ground next to the grocery wagon 
and place all all of the groceries 
there until we found room to store 
them. After the truck was unloaded 
we put an old side wall over it and 
tied it down best we could. We had 
one of the men stand watch during 
the night. 

The next day while I was in the 
red office and ticket wagon with my 
daily bills Mr. Russell remarked that 
they had received the bill from the 
wholesale grocer and that it was a 
whopper, nearly three thousand dol- 
lars. As I look back I wonder why I 
was not fired for ordering so many 
groceries. But I had done just as 
Jack asked, to give them a good or- 
der. That was the last order of the 
season for that company. 

The 1950 season was even worse 
than the prior year. Cole Bros. final- 
ly gave up the ghost and closed in 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania on Au- 
gust 5. 

The show was moved to the Wirtz 
arena in St. Louis. The cookhouse 
and the tents were spotted outside 
the building. I was only there a few 
days before going home. But during 
the short time I was there the neigh- 
borhood near the the arena had 
drawn up a petition to have all of the 
circus equipment and animals moved 
to some other place. They didn't care 
where it went as long as it was not 
near their homes. 

On my last day in St. Louis I was 
in the office getting all my bills and 
personal expenses taken care of by 
Bill Horstman, Arthur Wirtz's right 
hand man. After everything had 
been settled I asked him about the 
short season and what about the 
next season. He said Mr. Wirtz did 
not like the way the circus was oper- 
ated by grifters, short change artists 
and petty thiefs, that Mr. Wirtz had 
a reputable business in all his build- 
ings, that the public was always 
number one, that they always came 
back year after year and that he 
would not have anything more to do 
with most of the staff that was on the 
Cole Bros. Circus in 1950. 





1897 

The Walter L. Main 
Grandest and Best Shows 
on Earth began its 1897 
Kansas tour at Pittsburg on 
May 11. The first ad ap- 
peared in the Weekly Head- 
light on April 29. Below a 
cut of lions, elephants, ti- 
gers, leopards, bears and 
dogs forming a pyramid in a 
steel arena the show 
claimed “Four trains of Spe- 
cially Constructed Cars are 
Required to Transport this 
Enormous Enterprise. 1000 
PEOPLE EMPLOYED. 300 OF 
THE FINEST HORSES EVER 
OWNED BY ONE MAN. A HERD 
OF ELEPHANTS. A DROVE OF 
CAMELS." 

The outstanding animal per- 
former was “Wallace, The Only Real 
Riding Lion.” Three rings and el- 
evated stages were required for “6 
Score of Noted Performers." 

The only performer named was 
Prof. Pierre Perier who “makes two 
dives Daily from a tower 100 feet 
high. Free to all, at 10:30 a. m. and 
6:30 p. m.” 

The street parade at 10 a. m.--"a 
moving mass of astounding Splen- 
dor, comprising a full mile of en- 
trancing wonders'--featured, "A 
Score of Open Dens of Rare Wild 
Beasts. 10 Kinds of Melodious Mu- 
sic. 5 Distinct Bands of Soloists." 

There was no charge for the pro- 
cession for it was a "FREE STREET 
PARADE!" 

The ad contained an unusual an- 
nouncement which showed how up 
to date was Main’s circus. "BI- 
CYCLES CHECKED AT OUTSIDE 
STANDS." 

The two column ad which first ap- 
peared on April 29 ran again on 
May 6. 

Main had an excellent press de- 
partment. The bombast was present, 
but the stories were well written 
and on a par with Ringling and 
Forepaugh-Sells. 

A handout in the Pittsburg Weekly 
Headlight, April 29, contained some 
surprisingly long sentences. “The 
Walter L. Main Circus. 

"There is a surprising unanimity 
in the profuse praise accorded by the 
great newspapers to the Walter L. 
Main Big Shows, which are billed to 
appear here on Tuesday, May 11th, 
and which we are assured will far 
outstrip anything in the nature of 
an arenic enterprise ever given our 
people. The big shows, for there are 
a number of them under one man- 
agement, complete a surprisingly 
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comprehensive whole, will be seen 
here under greater advantage than 
anywhere else this season, as it was 
recently much added to, Mr. Main 
having purchased in Colorado one of 
the other shows which was billed to 
appear in this neighborhood, and 
added to his already mammoth at- 
tractions which always consisted of a 
3 ring circus, a real Roman hip- 
podrome, a wild beast show and a 
monster menagerie and marine ex- 
hibit. Contrary to his usual mode of 
procedure, Capt. Pierre Perier, to 
meet the public demand, will do his 


This Main ad appeared in the April 


29, 1897 Pittsburg Weekly Headlight. 
Kansas State Historical Society. 
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world’s highest dive free for 
all and to be seen by all on 
the show grounds outside 
the tent immediately after 
the parade gets to the show 
grounds after traversing the 
line of march. This free ex- 
hibition is entirely distinct 
from the magnificent after- 
noon and _ night per- 
formances." 

The Headlight ran an- 
other handout which was 
used repeatedly in Kansas. 
“Wallace, the Riding Lion. 

"Of all the great eques- 
trian performances of the circus 
world is none more strange or at- 
tractive than the perfectly trained 
equestrian lion to be seen with The 
Walter L. Main Enormous R. R. 
Shows, 3-Ring Circus, 5-Continent 
Menagerie, Roman Hippodrome and 
Trained Wild Beast Shows. This re- 
markable animal, which a few years 
ago roamed, king of an African for- 
est, is now seen at every performance 
of the Walter L. Main Shows, riding 
a bare back horse with all the ease, 
grace and agility of a champion hu- 
man equestrian. There is no act or 
part of any act, performed by our 
champion bare-back biped artists 
which this intelligent quadruped 
does not duplicate, and many things 
in which he excels the gentlemanly 
artists of the Big Show. The big show 
exhibits here Tuesday, May 11, and 
every one should see the only horse- 
riding lion performer." 

Following show day the Headlight 
reported an unusual scam: "A man 
who gave his name as Melton, and 
who bore the appearance of being 
anything else but a mark for a con 
man, was relating a tale of woe to a 
crowd of three or four fellows to-day 
about noon, the particulars of which 
were how he had been enticed into a 
place on Fourth street and relieved of 
$18 by the jack knife trick. 

"A man past middle age and a 
stranger acted as a capper, and when 
the fellow who had the knife ap- 
proached Melton and the old man, 
who had picked up a caseral (sic) ac- 
quaintance with each other, and of- 
fered to bet either one of them that 
they could not open the knife. The 
old man took hold of it in a modest 
sort of way and opened it. The young 
fellow then said he would make it 
more interesting and offered to bet 
$10 even. The old man took him and 
lost which apparently made him an- 
gry, and he doubled it and the bet 
was made for $20. This time he won 
and the young fellow offered another 
bet of $10 and the old man won 
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again. Melton watched the game 
closely and finally bit and proposed 
to put $18 all the money had except 
a dollar and a return ticket to his 
home in a small town a few miles 
north of this city on the P. & G. 
Road. It is needless to say he did not 
open the knife, and after three or 
fours trials the old man jerked it 
from him and before Melton could 
collect himself they had disappeared 
in the crowd on Broadway, the vic- 
tim was looking for them yet this af- 
ternoon but it is likely they have 
gone to the next town. He said he 
did not want to put the police onto 
them for he did not want them to 
know he was a sucker.” 

Another story concerned the at- 
tempt of a 15 year old boy to give an 
elephant a chew of tobacco. “One of 
the attaches of the show noticed and 
stopped his trick and fired him clear 
away from the train. As it was the 
elephant only got a whiff of the stuff 
and gave vent to his disgust by loud 
trumpeting and endeavoring to get 
out after the boy.” 

Main entertained the people of 
Chanute on May 12. Prior to show 
day the Chanute Daily Tribune ran 
a sentimental handout reminding 
all fathers how they felt about a 
coming circus when they were chil- 
dren. The handout concluded with 
another sentence of amazing length. 

"If we were a boy again and such a 
circus coming as The Walter L. 
Main Enormous R. R. Shows, triple 
circus, five continent menagerie, 
real Roman hippodrome and trained 
wild beast show, and going to give 
two grand performances, the first at 
2 in the afternoon and the second at 
8 in the evening, here in Chanute on 
Wednesday, May 12th, there would 
be one boy of our acquaintance on 
the lot waiting for the doors to open 
not withstanding that they open in 
both cases an hou before the regu- 


Illustration in an 1897 Main Herald. 
Pfening Archives. 
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The menagerie was 
the subject of an- 
other handout men- 
tioning some of the 
attractions. "Cage 
upon cage and rows 
of them filled with 
every strange and 
awful beast known to 
the Zoographer. 
Chief among the am- 
phibious, carnivor- 
ous, bihorned, split- 
hoofed mammals is 
the terrible  Bo- 


and in a word birds 
and beasts of every 
kind. There is also, 


in a very attractive 








formance. 

"Show day was a 
big day for our mer- 
chants," according to 
the Tribune, which 
also noted that, "An 
electric belt fakir 
was working the 
crowd yesterday af- 
ternoon,” and, "Con- 
ductors Williams and 
Dickey with En- 
gineers Lynch and 
Mote went to Eureka 
with the circus train 
—y this morning." 
ic WS KE Everyone involved 
mamnieaiiieciiai with a circus was a 
hero for a day. "The 
Walter L. Main cir- 
cus that was in this 
city last week on 
Thursday [May 13], 
was as near what it 
advertised to be as 
any such an under- 
taking can be,” ac- 
cording to the Eu- 
reka Union. "It was a 
clean, neatly kept, 
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aginable and four lit- 
tle Baby Lions; and in the unique 
department, amidst many marvels,-- 
a Giant Camel, the tallest animal 
alive. One hour is given before each 
performance in which all can see the 
animals and hear them lectured 
upon, and for this object the doors 
open at 1 and 7 p. m., and the per- 
formance begin at 2 and 8 p. m." 

The parade moved "South on Junc- 
tion street from grounds to Fourth 
street, west on Fourth to Main, north 
on Main to Eighth, west on Eighth to 
Second, south to 
Fourth, east on 
Fourth to High street, 
north to the grounds. 
None should miss see- 
ing it." 

Speaking of the pa- 
rade the Tribune re- 
ported that, "The 
company’s displays of 
horse-flesh is mag- 
nificent. It is away 
ahead of anything 
ever in the city, and 
the stables were 
crowded with  ad- 
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well managed, and 
very orderly show. 
The menagerie and 
Museum contained a great collection 
of wonderful and rare objects to be 
seen in the best of such exhibits. The 
circus performances were also pleas- 
ing to the crowds that witnessed 
them. We doubt if there is a cleaner 
and better managed circus before the 
public than Walter L. Main’s." 

The Elk County Citizen had kind 
words for the show after the exhibi- 
tions at Howard on May 14. "Walter 
L. Main’s show Friday last brought 
together perhaps the largest crowd of 
people that ever assembled in Ho- 
ward on one occasion. Good judges 
estimate the crowd at 10,000. The 
ticket seller of the show said over 
5,000 people witnessed the afternoon 
performance, and the crowd at night 
was about one-third as large. 

"We have attended many of the big 
shows, but never a better one than 
Main’s. They performed everything 
advertised and every feature was 
good. The performers are all artists 
in their line and seemed to take 
pleasure in pleasing the people by do- 
ing their best. 

"There was no gambling of any de- 
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scription connected with the show 
and no rowdyism of any kind to mar 
the pleasure of the people. Every- 
thing was clean, neat and attractive 
and we don’t believe there was a sin- 
gle person but felt that he had re- 
ceived the worth of the money paid 
and more.” 

The Citizen also printed a few 
"Notes." 

"One fellow said, “There’s the Bo- 
valapus, but he hasn’t got the native 
nigger in his mouth as advertised. 

"The street parade was immense. 
A better lot of horses were never 
shown. 

"Not a drunk person was to be 
seen show day. 

"The merchants were 
whelmed with business. 

"The Kodac (sic) fiends were out 
in force. We saw one take a snap of 
the peanut man. 

"It is estimated that the show took 
$4,000 out of the county, but we 
haven’t heard anyone kicking on 
what he spent. 

"The restaurants and feed stables 
did a land office business." 

Following circus day in Caldwell 
on May 17, the Caldwell News had 
little to report, but it did have a few 
comments. "The orderly crowd 
which was in town last Monday was 
creditable to the people of this 
county. 

"The city council did not meet 
Monday night. They were all at the 
circus. 

"The horses belonging to the Wal- 
ter L. Main circus are certainly a 
fine handsome lot of animals." 

The final comment of the News 
was one that will strike a chord in 
the heart of a circus fan. “How quiet 
it seemed last Tuesday after the 
show.” 

The Walnut Valley Times of El Do- 
rado carried the only one-column ad 
used in Kansas, heralding the ex- 
hibitions of May 18. 

A three-column advertisement in 
the Marion Record announced 
the exhibitions of May 19. "The 
Mighty Bovalapus. The Ocean’s Aw- 
fullest Terror. The most frightful, 
uncouth, horrible, horn-bearing, 
cloven footed denizen of the track- 
less and treacherous deep. 

"The Highest & Longest Diver 
Capt. Pierre Perier, who flings him- 
self backwards from the most per- 
ilous heights in full view of the audi- 
ence, somersaulting as he descends. 
An awe-inspiring, terrible descent. 

"Only Baby Hippopotamus ever 
born in this hemisphere. A cute, 
pleasing, cunning, winning, playful, 
tricky, fetchy, catchy, diminutive, 
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This Main ad appeared in the 
McPherson Democrat on May 7, 1897. 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


delightful darling creature." 

The people of Marion were well- 
pleased with the show and impressed 
with its physical and moral clean- 
liness. 

The Record after show day re- 
ported that, "Marion has not often 
had a larger crowd than gathered 
here last Wednesday--Walter L. 
Main’s circus and the great ‘fire sale,’ 
being the attractions. It was an im- 
mense crowd. The show is one of the 
most respectable ever here. There 
was a creditable absence of the cus- 
tomary gamblers. Not a street fakir 
was seen during the day. The street 
parade was attractive. The collection 
of trained animals was the best ever 
exhibited here. And in every way it 
was a clean, respectable show, and is 
generally commended here. Its gen- 
tlemanly managers deserve com- 
mendation for all this." 

On another page the Record com- 
mented on the improving local econ- 
omy: "“What’s the matter with 


Wednesday’s crowd as an evidence of 
reviving prosperity? No such crowd 
would have gathered here a year ago 
with similar inducements. That 
crowd left several thousand dollars 
in Marion, besides what they paid to 
the show. We know whereof we af- 
firm. Times are getting better, and 
no mistake." 

Advertising car No. 2 under the 
management of Archie Sands re- 
papered McPherson on May 14. 

The first circus in two years played 
McPherson on May 20, and the fol- 
lowing day the Democrat reported 
that "of the large crowds that wit- 
nessed the performance it is safe to 
say that few, if any, were dis- 
appointed. The show was a good one; 
equal to any that tours the west. The 
street parade was a success. The 
horses, wagons, cages, attendants, 
music, in fact everything connected 
with the parade was pleasing." 

The show’s press agent described 
the parade far more eloquently. "A 
PRINCELY TEAM. Towering Pro- 
biscidians and Double Humped Cam- 
els In Silk and Silver Harness. 

"Caesar made many triumphal en- 


a is | tries into Rome and taxed the in- 


genuity of the gentlemen who got up 
his latter entrances for him, to their 
utmost to provide new ideas for him. 
He entered with kings hitched with 
golden chains to his chariots drawing 
him through the VIA, this or that, to 
his palace, and was sometimes borne 
by chariots drawn by the fair and 
peerless daughters of glorious 
ROME; but never even his triumphal 
entries did he or could he have been 
drawn by great teams of ponderous 
probiscidians and _ huge _ silver 
humped camels as are many of the 
golden chariots seen in The Walter L. 
Main marvelous street parade are 
not one, but many teams of el- 
ephants and camels drawing golden 
chariots, while comparisoned beyond 
comparison in silk and silver mount- 
ed harness and bearing in the char- 
iots, the exalted rulers of the arenic 
world, the world’s champions and the 
big show’s stars." 

The Walter L. Main aggregation 
billed Lyons for two exhibitions on 
May 21, but the Central Kansas 
Democrat, Lyons, May 27, com- 
plained that, “Many of us were dis- 
appointed when the circus left after 
the afternoon performance.” No rea- 
son was given for the cancellation. 

Stafford, advertised for two exhibi- 
tions on May 22, fared no better than 
Lyons. The Stafford County Re- 
publican, May 28, ran the following: 
"The big show has been here and 
Stafford county is poorer and much 
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wiser. But the show was good nev- 
ertheless. 

"The town was well filled by nine 
in the morning and almost wholly 
deserted by that time in the eve- 
ning, as no performance was held in 
the evening, owing to reasons best 
known to Mr. Main. The attendance 
was in all probability something like 
5,000 at the performance. 

"The parade was very good as was 
the show in general, but some parts 
were exceedingly ‘bug house.’ People 
who attended their former exhibi- 
tion in this city say that this per- 
formance was not up to the standard 
by any means." 

After an uneventful exhibition in 
St. John on May 22, the Main show 
left Kansas for Pueblo, Colorado, 
and an extensive tour of the west in- 
cluding Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia and 44 
dates in California. 

Main returned to Kansas for ex- 
hibitions on October 14, at Colby, 
jumping 233 miles from Denver. A 
handout in the Colby Free Press on 
show day named several performers. 
Mentioned were Jesse Howard, cat 
act; the Vernons on the flying tra- 
peze; the Picard Brothers on aerial 
bars; the riding of the Lowandos 
(sic) and O’Dale and Miss Cowisa; 
and the "very difficult and artistic 
acrobatic work of the Livingston 
family.” 

The Press carried the following re- 
port on October 21: "Early Tuesday 
morning wagons and carriages could 
be seen coming from all directions, 
their destination being our beautiful 
little city to witness Main’s Circus, 
but on account of a press of work the 
Rock Island could hardly handle this 
large aggregation on the long run 
from Denver, and the show failed to 
arrive until 2 o’clock, but the people 
were out for a holiday and they en- 
dured the long wait with patience 
and good humor. At every train 
whistle the crowd would rush for the 
depot, meeting with several dis- 
appointments, but at 2 oclock 
(mountain time) the show arrived 
and, by 4 o'clock was ready for the 
first performance. Owing to the late 
arrival the street parade was aban- 
doned, which was a disappointment 
to a good many. The ticket sellers 
had their hands full supplying the 
demand of the large crowd. 

"The show was entirely worthy of 
the large patronage it received. It is 
full of original features and new 
novelties and keeps the spectator in- 
terested from the time of the grand 
entree until the closing song and 
dance of the Concert. 
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"Among the special lines of the 
show was the pyramid of trained an- 
imals, consisting of lions, tigers, el- 
ephants, panthers, jaguars, boar 
hounds and catamounts, all working 
harmoniously together. 

"Their horses are the finest lot 
ever seen together at a circus, and 
are the pride of the whole show out- 
fit. One thing we noticed in par- 
ticular was the absence of profane 
and boisterous language among the 
canvass and stable hands. They were 
the most courteous and gentlemanly 
lot of show people that ever visited 
our town. No gambling or games of 
chance were seen about the show 
grounds. Mr. Main can well afford to 
boast of having one of the largest, 
cleanest, and best shows now on the 
road." 

"Circus day [October 20th] was a 
fine one,’ according to the Norton 
Courier, "and thousands of people 
were here from all around. Business 
was correspondingly good for the 
showmen and merchants." 

The Courier also observed that, 
"Walter L. Main’s animal show was 
the best ever shown in Norton. The 
whole exhibition gave the greatest 
satisfaction," and, "The finest horses 
that ever put foot on Norton’s streets 
were those of Walter L Main’s great 
show." 

The editor was greatly impressed 
by horse-riding lions. 

The day before the show arrived in 
Russell for the exhibitions on Oc- 
tober 27, the county experienced a 
heavy rainfall with near-freezing 
temperatures making it impossible 
for many would-be patrons to make 
the trip to town. 

The October 30 Russell Record re- 


This ad appeared in the Russell 
Record on October 23, 1897. Kansas 
State Historical Society. 
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ported: "The show arrived on time 
and began their usual preparations, 
which removed all doubts as to 
whether they would exhibit or not. 
The street parade came off promptly 
at the time advertised, and then it 
was discovered that there were a few 
people in the city notwithstanding 
the mud and cold. The parade was 
very fine and well worth going some 
distance to see. The procession was 
headed by the band wagon and 
brought up by the calliope. 

"Upon the return of the procession 
there were some free outside exhibi- 
tions, the most attractive being 
called the high dive, which consisted 
of a man jumping from a high ladder 
into a net spread below in imitation 
of a diver. It seemed very easy to do. 
The trouble would be in landing just 
right in the net. 

"The crowd outside did not seem 
large, but when the doors to the big 
tent were opened the people kept 
coming and coming until it was a 
puzzle to imagine where they all 
came from. Almost every seat was 
filled. The manager did wisely in 
stopping the performance until all 
the smart alecs who love to exhibit 
themselves on such occasions, were 
seated. 

"Of the performance, it is proper to 
say that everything was the best of 
its kind. But we must give Mr. Main 
one pointer. It would add to the in- 
terest of the animal show to have a 
few men to give the names of the an- 
imals and explain some of the lead- 
ing characteristics, or put cards on 
the cages with the names of the oc- 
cupants. This was done in the case of 
the Bovalapus. 

"The horses were very attractive. 
They were all in splendid condition 
and well trained. The riding was the 
best we ever saw, while the trapeze 
performance was way up. The lion 
rode the horse and jumped the 
hoop in a graceful manner, 
though the horse didn’t appear 
to fancy the idea having the 
lion mount him; but he might 
have been just acting. The hip- 
podrome races were very inter- 
esting. The _ performance 
wound up with the chariot 
race which Wallace seems to 
have immortalized. 

"Fakes and gambling de- 
vices were conspicuous by 
their absence. This show must 
be credited with showing and 
doing all they advertise and its 
claim of being the greatest 
show on earth must be al- 
lowed." 

The October 14 Kingman 
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Leader-Courier carried an ad- 
vertisement announcing that Main 
would exhibit in Pratt on October 
30. On the 30th Main performed in 
St. John. Pratt did not see the show 
until November 1. 

A most unusual circus day hap- 
pening occurred on October 30, in 
St. John. The story appeared in the 
St. John County Capitol on No- 
vember 5: “The Circus. 

"Has come and gone, without so 
much as a single fight, or altercation 
of any kind. Most noticable (sic) of 
all was the contrast between the 
Walter L. Main circus and that of 
Bond Bro’s. which visited this city a 
year ago and caused so much trou- 
ble. The Walter L. Main circus is 
one of the best on the road; there be- 
ing not a single gambling institution 
allowed upon the grounds. No short 
change nor thimblerigging, as were 
so predominant with the show last 
year. One circumstance we desire to 
mention which demonstrates the 
honor of the concern fully. A young 
man accompanied by a young lady 
desiring reserved seats, tendered a 
dollar in payment for same sup- 
posing it to be a fifty cent piece; re- 
ceiving his tickets he passed within 
all unconscious of the mistake he 
had made, after being seated a few 
moments he was surprised at being 
searched out and the extra fifty 
cents returned to him. This spirit of 
honesty seemed to prevail in all of 
the dealings of the show, and the ac- 
tion of the circus in this respect 
made many friends for the concern, 
and if ever they visit this city in the 
future, a large attendance is certain- 
ly assured them. And in conclusion 
we would say that the show was one 
of the best that has ever visited this 
locality." 

Main’s advertising car billed King- 
man for November 2. The Leader- 
Courier mentioned that, "The ad- 
vertising car of Main’s show which 
was here last Saturday [October 23] 
and Sunday was a fine one." 

The exhibitions were given in 
"Hamby & Madoles’ pasture south of 
the river where Lemen did [Lemen 
Bros. October 9]." 


The Walter L. Main Circus advance 
advertising car. Pfening Achives. 


The Bovalapus was advertised by 
Lemen Brothers for their October 9 
date in Kingman. The _ Leader- 
Courier stated that Lemen Brothers 
"had ‘Rajah’ the elephant, who is 
heavier and a few inches taller than 
‘Jumbo’ was, but the marvelous ‘Bo- 
valapus, the mighty monster of the 
seas that sweats blood was not to be 
seen. The show people said the an- 
imal died while they were in Min- 
nesota, but the Walter L. Main show 
which will be at Pratt on October 30 
[correct date November 1] advertise 
that they have it and their advance 
agents who were here this week of- 
fered to bet $25 they would exhibit 
the monster." 


Following circus day the Kingman 
paper reported that, “all of the im- 
portant features were shown, from 
the free ‘high dive’ exhibition to the 
mighty Bovalapus." Unfortunately 
the Bovalapus was not rare enough 
to merit description. 

"The attendance was not as good 
as the excellence of the show jus- 
tified, however; but this is partly ac- 
counted for on the grounds that the 
people considered themselves badly 
‘faked’ by the aggregation that was 
here a few weeks ago [Lemen Bros.] 
and were afraid of getting another 
dose of the same kind of medicine. It 
being election day also cut some fig- 
ure.” 

And, "Tuesday was an ideal elec- 
tion day as far as the weather was 
concerned. It was a little chilly in the 
early morning but the sun soon 
warmed up the atmosphere to a com- 
fortable degree." 

The final date of the Kansas tour 
was November 3, at Augusta. The 
Gazette reported that, "Walter L. 
Main’s mammoth show is composed 
of two big trains, 36 cars." 

"S. J. Safford built a billboard for 
the Walter L. Main circus 200 feet 
long on the lots south of Mrs. Viet’s 
millenary (sic) store." 

“See the mighty bovalapus, the bi- 
furcated, amphibious omnivore with 


Main’s shows." Every Kansas farm 
boy was familiar with "bifurcated, 
amphibious omnivores." 

The Gazette reported that "Walter 
L. Main’s circus came to town 
Wednesday and struck a bad day. 
They showed on the old race track 
north of town, but it was so windy 
that the immense circus tent could 
not be raised. The menagerie tent 
was erected and the main show given 
out in the open with only a canvass 
ten feet high surrounding it. They 
put up a good street parade. Few 
shows carry nicer animals or better 
equipments. Their horses were fine, 
and all the trappings shone as bur- 
nished metal. They put up a good 
show, but the high wind rendered 
many of their acts impossible. Owing 
to the fact that they had to make a 
225 mile run to Pierce City, Mo., for 
Thursday, no show was given at 
night." 

The final Augusta word was "Geo. 
Barges horse got scared at the circus 
parade and ran into some vehicles 
causing a small smash up." 

During the May portion of the tour 
frequent mention was made of Capt. 
Pierre Perier “the fire chief of Paris, 
France,” who twice a day dived 100 
feet into a net. After returning to 
Kansas in October there is no men- 
tion of Capt. Perier, but the act was 
still on the bills. 

The show closed on November 6, at 
Rolla, Missouri, and went into winter 
quarters at Geneva, Ohio. It was a 
long, tiring, but successful season 
covering 14,282 miles. 

The following dates were played by 
Main in Kansas in 1897: May 11, 
Pittsburg; 12, Chanute; 13, Eureka; 
14, Howard; 15, Winfield; 17, Cald- 
well; 18, E] Dorado; 19, Marion; 20, 
McPherson; 21, Lyons (Matinee 
only); 22, Stafford (Matinee only); Oc- 
tober 1, Colby; 20, Norton; 21, Man- 
kato; 22, Belleville; 23, Junction 
City; 25, Minneapolis; 26, Russell; 
28. La Crosse; 29, Sterling; 30. St. 
John; November 1, Pratt; 2, King- 
man; 3, Augusta (Matinee only). 

Research funded in part by grants 
from Wolfe’s Camera & Video Inc. To- 
peka, Kansas 
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Sideshow Act Photos 


8 x 10 glossies illustrating some of the famous 
feature attractions of Circus and _ Carnival 
sideshows of seasons past. 


Senorita Josephine - Snakes 
The Doll Family - Midgets 
Leatha Smith - Sword Swallower 
Andy Brisky - Fire Eater 

Percilla - "The Monkey Girl" 
Freida Pushnik - Half Lady 

The Fishers - Giant Couple 

Baby Thelma - Fat Lady 

Hilton Sisters - Siamese Twins 
Betty Broadbent.- Tattooed Lady 


Sideshow Photos 8 x 10 B&W 
Any Five for $11.50 Postpaid 


Sideshow Giant’s Rings 
Jack Earle, the 8’ 612" "Human Skyscraper’, was a 
featured attraction with the Ringling circus in the 
1950’s. Luckily, we’ve located a limited number of 
his heavy metal souvenir rings. Extremely rare, in 
absolute MINT CONDITION, they are highly detailed 
with large, raised letters. 


Each - Postpaid - $24.50 


Giovanni's Classic Pitch Book 


The only book of it¢ kind 
a EDITION! 
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Originals 
from the 
touring 
theatre 
show of 
the mid 
60's. 


Personally 
Signed by 
the author. 


THIS UNUSUAL PUBLICATION 
REVEALS THE WORLD OF THE 
PLANET’S STRANGEST LIVING 
CREATURES. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ACTUAL 
UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
THAT WILL SEND YOU ONA 
JOURNEY INTO THE REALM OF 
GOD'S FORGOTTEN CHILDREN. 


Postpaid 
each 
$9.50 








All orders in the Continental U.S. & Canada Postpaid. France add $20.00, Europe & the rest of the 
world please add $15.00 per order. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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Unusual Videotapes 
“BORN DIFFERENT” 
Nature’s most peculiar people! The astounding 
world of the most bizarre and amazing folks on 
earth - Siamese Twins, Qiants, One-Legged 
Dancers, Two-Headed People, Pin Heads, some 
strange& shocking! B&W/Color 60 MIN 





“I AM NOT A FREAK" 

Hear in their own words the incredible true stories 
of some very ‘special people’, Sam Early - the half 
torso and Bob Melvin - the modern-day elephant 
man. Startling to look at, but their dignity you'll 
long remember. Color -- 50 MIN 


STONEY ST. CLAIK - "STONEY KNOWS HOW 
Fascinating life of crippled former circus sword 
swallower and tattoo artist. Told in his own words, 
he'll surprise and entertain you with stories of his 

years in the business. 50 MIN 


“BEING DIFFERENT” 

Meet side show wizard WARD HALL and his 
Congress of Oddities as they live and work today. 
See the Monkey Qirl and Alligator-Skinned Man. 
See Siamese twins and Johann Petursson the 
Viking Giant in this marvelous film. 120 MIN 


“SUPER SIDE SHOW SPECIAL” 

Here’s a really rare one! Relive the fun of the side 
shows of the past. See the modern day versions of 
the STRANGE, the ODD and the UNUSUAL! 
WARNING! Portions contain nudity and sights not 
for the young or squeamish! Color - 90 MIN 


ORDERING: All our tapes are custom made to your 
order. Choose the programs you want, totalling 120 
minutes. Each two-hour tape Is $29.50 Postpaid. 





MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TOs: 






Mike Martin 


Dept. BW - 16840 S.W. 62 St. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fl 33331 
Fla. residents add 6% Sales tax 









